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Men, 


Science has at last found a practical way to convert coal into 
the host of valuable chemicals that nature locked into it. 
The people of Union Carbide have developed a way to 
bring coal and hydrogen gas together under carefully con- 
trolled heat and pressure. In minutes, this revolutionary 
process—called coal hydrogenation—converts the coal into 


a mixture of gases and liquids that are rich in useful 
chemicals. 


A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS— Among them are hith- 
erto scarce, and even completely new, chinninibe: Some are 
raw materials for plastics and synthetic rubber, or are vital 
to medicine and vitamins. Some are valuable in rocket pro- 
pulsion. Others are necessary in insecticides, surface coat- 
ings, and many other important uses. 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY — Today, Union Carbide’s 


coal-hydrogenation process promises steady and vastly in- 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


chemistry, and coal! 


Science has found a new way to get valuable chemicals from coal 


creased production of chemicals for these needed materials. 
What’s more, it will provide a host of chemicals that may 
become the basis of many new products. 


A UCC ACHIEVEMENT -— With the first coal-to-chemicals 


plant of its kind in operation, the people of Union Carbide 
are now well on the way to making abundant coal a source 
of chemicals important to us all. 


FREE: /f you would like to learn more about Union Carbide’s exciting 
new coal-hydrogenation process, write for the illustrated booklet, 


“Chemicals from Coal.” Ask for booklet A. 
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Is WALLOPING a golf ball your special dish? Or serving 
aces? Or do you revel most in just taking life easy? 


No matter how you spend your precious week-end 
hours, it’s a safe bet that neat, comfortable, casual 
clothes add to your pleasure! 


There’s a story behind this change to neatness and 
comfort in men’s slacks, sports shirts, jackets. And an 
important part of it deals with rayon. 


Rayon is man-made and can therefore be engineered 
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AMERICA’S 


Neatest trick of the week-end 


PRODUCER 





to the needs of special fabrics. Textile makers working 
with Avisco engineers have developed many wonderful 
rayon and rayon-blend fabrics for men’s sport clothes — 
in tasteful colors and a variety of weaves. They drape 
well, hold a crisp press, take hard wear. They launder 
or dry-clean beautifully. They resist perspiration. And 
they're remarkably easy on the pocketbook. 


You can see why smart men keep well supplied with 
rayon sportswear. American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Beneficial Loan Corporation 


and Subsidiaries 


fteport for 1952 


Eighth 


Consecutive 


Year of 


Progress 








RESULTS AT A GLANCE 





1952 


Net Income $12,632,220 $12,479,331 
Common Shares Outstanding 3,444,898 3,222,293 
Net Income per Common Share $3.62 $3.80 
Cash Dividends paid per Common Share , $2.10 $2.00 (a) 
instalment Notes Receivable $277,630,328 | $250,482,062 
Average Balance per Note Receivable $232 $224 








Number of Offices 755 710 


(a) Plus dividend of 5% in Common Stock of Company 
declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. 








The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes 
appearing in the 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders, a copy of which will be furnished upon request. 








Behind Beneficial Loan Corporation’s record of service and 
achievement stand more than 22,000 stockholders who furnished the risk capital 


for this business to carry on its important work of helping the family. 


The 755 offices of the Beneficial Loan System in the United States and 
Canada make small loans to hundreds of thousands of families enabling them 
to meet financial emergencies without hardship and without loss of 


personal dignity. “A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose.” 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY .. . COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 


LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO. . . 


. PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY ... WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable April 15, 
1953 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
23, 1953. 
H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
March 12, 1953 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 
RECORD DATE 





The Annual Meeting of the share- 
holders of Aluminium Limited will, 
in accordance with the By-laws of 
the Company, be held on Thursday, 
April 30th, 1953 at 11:00 o’clock 
in the morning, at the Head Office 
of the Company, 21st Floor, Sun 
Life Building, 1155 Metcalfe Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the Directors, 
only shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31st, 
1953 will be entitled to receive no- 
tice of and to vote at the meeting 
and at any adjournment thereof. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
March 17th, 1953 Secretary 











Hello, Mother | 
Hts Me! 





“Thought I'd call you up and find 
out if you arrived OK. 


"No, it didn't take long. Seemed 
like I'd just given the operator the 
number when I heard your voice. 


“Good thing | remembered to 
jot down Aunt Sue's number when 
you were there the last time." 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO... 


all By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls when 
you give the Long Distance operator the 
number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write down the 
out-of-town numbers you already know. 

If there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 


your community will gladly give you a free 
Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM...LocAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 



























Lever Brothers C. empeniy 






Dus the past fifteen years or so, 
there has been an _ increasing 
degree of interest in growth indus- 
tries among investors. Whether this 
preoccupation may not occasionally 
have been carried to undue extremes 
is perhaps a matter of opinion, but 
there can be no question that it has 
been the principal basis of the con- 
tinuing popularity of chemical shares. 
This group more than any other 
epitomizes the growth factor so 
eagerly sought by stock buyers, and 
seems more likely to continue to dis- 
play it over the very long term future 
s than do some other industries cur- 
rently regarded by many people as 
growth situations. 


Faster Than Average 


The chemicals have expanded at a 
faster than average rate throughout 
the present century. Other groups 
which also set a fast pace up to 
World War I or later have since 
reached or approached maturity, but 
the chemicals show no signs of slow- 
ing up even yet. From 1929 to date, 
the physical output of the entire 
economy has increased at an annual 
rate of about three per cent, but in- 
organic chemical production has ex- 
panded twice as fast as this, organics 
four times as fast and the industry 
as a whole more than three times as 
fast. At the December peak last 
year, industrial chemical output 
showed an advance of 500 per cent 
over the 1935-39 average against a 
gain of only 150 per cent for all 
manufacturing. 
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The Department of Commerce re- 
cently made a survey of the relative 
growth trends shown since 1940 by a 
large number of products and com- 


modities. Needless to say, chemicals 
were well represented at the desirable 
end of the list. Antibiotics led all 
comers with an average annual gain 
in output of 118 per cent; other fast- 
growing chemicals, and their annual 
growth rates, included synthetic rub- 
ber (67.5 per cent), synthetic deter- 
gents (41.4 per cent), synthetic 
fibers other than rayon (40.5 per 
cent), plastics (21.8 per cent), and 
in the range from 20 down to ten 
per cent, magnesium, nitric acid, syn- 
thetic ammonia, acetic anhydride, 
synthetic methanol, chlorine, hydro- 
chloric acid and phosphoric acid. 
For the economy as a whole, the 
annual gain since 1940 has been only 
about five per cent. 

The word “synthetic” is conspicu- 
ous in this list, and could have been 
used in several other cases had there 
been any natural products in the field 
and hence a need to differentiate one 
from the other. It is significant to 
note that a number of natural prod- 
ucts competing with synthetic items 
listed above have shown actual de- 
clines in use since 1940: for example, 
soap, silk, natural rubber and natural 
methanol. The continuous develop- 
ment of synthetic products of su- 
perior quality, lower cost, greater or 
more dependable availability or pos- 
sessing other advantages over the 
natural materials they replace has 
been one of the principal reasons for 





Growth Still Keynote 
For Chemical Industry 


Group continues to show faster-than-aver- 
age expansion by replacing natural mate- 
rials with synthetics and by constantly add- 


ing new products, processes and markets 







By Allan F. Hussey 


the steeply advancing trend of chemi- 
cal output. 

Another reason has been the con- 
stant addition of new products, new 
processes and new markets. Anti- 
biotics, for instance, filled a need 
which had not been satisfactorily 
filled by anything before they came 
along. New processes are important 
in improving the quality, lowering 
the cost or increasing the supply of 
a product which might not otherwise 
be commercially important. A cur- 
rent example is the hydrogenation of 
coal to obtain chemicals whose supply 
has previously been limited and 
erratic because they were by-products 
of coke output. 


Pertinent Conclusions 


Due to the nature of its activities, 
there is almost no possibility that the 
chemical industry as a whole will 
ever reach the condition of saturated 
markets which, sooner or later, is 
bound to overtake any field with an 
unchanging product or group of 
products. Furthermore, thanks to 
the constant development of new 
lines, a substantial part of the indus- 
try’s output at any given time con- 
sists of items which still have sub- 
stantial growth ahead of them even 
if no new markets are ever un- 
covered. Finally, the versatility of 
chemical products, most of which are 
raw materials or intermediates, is 
such that new markets are almost 
continually developed for each. 

These general conclusions are sup- 

Please turn to page 34 
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Plastics Finding Many New Uses 


Record output of 1.4 million tons expected for 1953 


will be ten times 1940 volume and nearly 100 times 


1932's. Many large companies are suppliers or users 


By Freeman Cleaves 


he search for a substitute mate- 

rial for expensive ivory billiard 
balls soon after the Civil War 
launched an industry which has never 
stopped growing. It so happened that 
the first product discovered, pyroxy- 
lin or celluloid, was put to uses other 
than billiards. By this means a vista 
was opened to an industry which 
touched many phases of everyday liv- 
ing almost from the beginning and so, 
in due time, became great. 

Output of primary plastics mate- 
rials has multiplied during the last 
20 years not only because of small 
business enterprise but because of 
participation in one way or another 
by big business as well. The indus- 
try falls into three main categories 
spanning production and end _ use. 
First are the makers of primary plas- 
tic materials—chemical companies 
and others. (Primary plastics or syn- 
thetic resins result from chemical re- 
actions linking together a vast num- 
ber of simple molecules to form a 
giant molecule.) Next come the plas- 
tics fabricators who mold, extrude, 
and laminate or otherwise shape the 
material into useful form. And for the 
most part this group comprises 
thousands of small enterprises, but 
there are some notable exceptions. 
Lastly are the many manufacturers 
large and small who purchase the 
formed plastic from the fabricator for 
use as parts of their own products. 

During the early 1930s, plastics in 
nearly all its phases was just a strug- 
gling small industry. The giant 
strides made since then received their 
impetus chiefly from the automotive 
industry, from radio and from the 
complete array of labor-saving elec- 
trical appliances which have revolu- 
tionized housekeeping, and from the 
electrical parts field. As for pyroxy- 
lin, the original plastic, output has 
declined until today it represents but 
a small fraction of total production. 

The plastics industry mioved fast 
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Union Carbide & Carbon 


during World War II when new 
plastics of various types were devel- 
oped as substitutes for scarce metals. 
But growth during that era meant 
stretching things a little too far. 
Some plastics materials were put to 
work doing jobs for which they never 
should have been selected. Plastics 
molders and fabricators had to be 
educated to utilize each material with 
proper regard to its ability to with- 





Basic Plastic Production 


Pounds 
33,036,490 
30,867,752 
34,179,000 
29,039,000 
45,200,202 
56,059,489 
95,133,384 

132,912,821 
163,030,410 
130,358,652 
213,027,548 
276,814,363 
428,325,692 
426,731,106 
653,332,000 
784,137,000 
818,020,000 
994,277,000 
1,251,699,000 
1,480,876,000 
1,491,111,000 
2,150,518,000 
2,431,408,000 
2,600,000,000 
2,808,000,000 
*Estimated by the Society of the Plastics In- 


dustry. Other figures from U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Year 


1929 


Tons 
16,518 
15,433 
17,089 
14,519 
22,600 


stand heat or cold and stresses and 
strains. The work of upholding 
standards and solving problems re- 
lating to research, informative label- 
ing, trade and consumer education, 
flammability and the like fell to the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
which today lists more than 700 com- 
panies and 1,100 individual members, 

Because of misuse in some fields, 
reputation for reliability has suffered. 
Certain products were very quietly 
dropped following the war, or new 
materials were brought out for the 
same purposes, and education con- 
cerning end uses was extended to the 
consumer. It had to be emphasized, 
for example, that plastic dishes could 
not be used for cooking, although as 
heat-insulating handles for pots and 
pans, plastics have no rival. Proper- 
ly fabricated plastics today can no 
longer be considered as_ substitute 
materials or as unreliable in perform- 
ance. The industry has become a re- 
liable and essential part of many other 
industries, including some of the big- 
gest and most solidly established 
companies. 

General Motors, for instance, com- 
monly uses ten pounds or more of 
plastics materials in each car, and at 
the January exhibit at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York a Cadillac, 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet 
were shown each with a reinforced 
plastics body. Kaiser-Frazer is sched- | 
uled to start mass production next 
July on a new sports model with a 
body of this type while Chevrolet is 
planning to bring out its new car in 
June. 


Reinforced Plastics 


A recent exhibit by the General 
American Transportation Company, 
manufacturer of plastics products as 
well as of railway freight cars and 
heavy welded steel equipment, showed 
refrigerator inner-door panels made 
for Westinghouse and International 
Harvester ; radio and television cabi- 
nets for Philco and Westinghouse: 
battery cases for jet airplanes and 
Gould-National Batteries; air-condi- 
tioning parts for Fedders-Quigan., 
and street-lighting globes for General 
Electric. Jet airplane and colored 
automobile battery cases represent 
new uses for plastics which have be- 
come possible only because unusually 

Please turn to page 42 
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More Progress in 


Man-Made Fibers 


Although production of synthetic fibers declined seven 


per cent last year, non-cellulosic fibers increased by 


24 per cent. Blending with natural fibers is increasing 


By Louis J. Rolland 


M an-made fibers are literally new- 
comers to the textile world, 
compared with the old standbys, wool 
and cotton. Wool, for example, was 
used 8,000 years ago and cotton about 
5,500 years ago. In contrast, rayon 
made from regenerated cellulose was 
first produced commercially in 1911, 
a mere 42 years ago. Yet, in 1952 
rayon and acetate together accounted 
for 19 per cent of total textile fiber 
consumption (other man-made fibers 
accounted for an additional four per 
cent), whereas wool represented only 
seven per cent—a proportion that 
seems destined to shrink even further 
as time goes on. 

No less an authority than Francis W. 
White, president of American Woolen 
Company—world’s largest manufac- 
turer of woolens and worsteds— 
has stated that by 1960 all men’s 
summer suits will be made from 
synthetic materials and 45 per cent 
of all woolen and worsted fabrics will 
then include synthetic blends. Refer- 
ring to the fantastic post-Korea rise 
in wool prices, Mr. White says: 
“Wool was hit a body blow from 
which it may never recover when 
wool prices were allowed to reach 
such heights that synthetic fibers 
could undercut the wool market.” To 
complete the picture, current merger 
rumors link American Woolen Com- 
pany with Robbins Mills—a major 
producer of synthetic fabrics. 

It should not be concluded, how- 
ever, that the natural fibers are 
headed for extinction and that the 
synthetics face a future without prob- 
lems. On the contrary, producers of 
synthetics are grappling with major 
difficulties such as maintenance of a 
Steady flow of raw materials (most 
man-made fibers are made from 
derivatives of petroleum or natural 
gas) and ironing out such headaches 
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as low moisture absorption, resist- 
ance to dyes, and presence of exces- 
sive static electricity. 

Each of the newer synthetic fibers 
has been found to possess one or more 
outstanding functional or economic 
traits, not found in any other fiber. 
Acrilan, a product of Chemstrand 
Corporation (jointly owned by Mon- 
santo Chemical and American Vis- 
cose) has unusual tensile strength; 
Union Carbide’s Dynel is flame- 
resistant; and du Pont’s Dacron has 
excellent wrinkle-resistance. 


Shortcomings Eliminated 


At the same time, however, each of 
these promising chemical fibers has 
shortcomings which are being elimi- 
nated at considerable expense and 
after much trial and error. The point 
is that no perfect all-purpose fiber is 
now being produced, nor is there any 
likelihood that one will soon emerge 
from the laboratory. Instead, the best 
end-use performance from the various 
man-made fibers is likely to be at- 
tained through blending—both with 
other synthetic fibers and with natu- 
ral fibers. There will be some excep- 
tions, of course, such as 100 per cent 
nylon hosiery and 100 per cent fiber- 
glas draperies. But blending undoubt- 
edly holds the key to the development 
of the most useful fabrics. 

The acrylic family of fibers, includ- 
ing du Pont’s Orlon, along with 
Dynel and Acrilan, appears to have 
unusual growth possibilities. The 
acrylics—so-called because they are 
based on the chemical acrylonitrile— 
are actually an entirely new class of 
synthetic fibers. When added to natu- 
ral wool (which they resemble in 
appearance and texture), acrylic 
fibers improve the shape-retention 
and wearing qualities of a host of 
products, including blankets, socks, 





underwear, suitings, and industrial 
fabrics. Union Carbide, du Pont, and 
Chemstrand Corporation, have a good 
head start in the acrylics field, but 
potential commercial producers of 
these fibers include Eastman Kodak, 
Dow Chemical, Industrial Rayon and 
American Cyanamid ; the latter com- 
pany’s acrylic fiber, designated X-51, 
is already in the pilot plant stage of 
production. 

Besides the acrylics, other major 
general types of synthetic fibers which 
have been developed are the poly- 
amides (nylon), polyesters (Da- 
cron), polyethylene (Wynene, made 
by National Plastics Products and 
Reeves Brothers’ Reevon) and poly- 
vinyls (Dow Chemical’s Saran and 
American Viscose’s Vinyon). In 
addition, there are protein fibers such 
as Virginia-Carolina Chemical’s V7- 
cara and the versatile glass fibers—of 
which Owens-Corning Fiberglas is 
the foremost producer. 

Rayon and acetate—both cellulosic 
fibers—are kingpins of the synthetic 
fibers and their dominant position is 
assured for years to come. However, 
by 1954 or 1955, production of acrylic 
fibers is expected to exceed 100 mil- 
lion pounds a year; nylon will then 
be the only other non-cellulosic fiber 
with output in excess of this figure. 
Last year, it may be noted, production 
of all man-made fibers slipped seven 
per cent to 1.4 billion pounds from 
the all-time peak attained in 1951. 
But while combined rayon and acetate 
output declined, production of the 
non-cellulosic group of fibers in- 
creased substantially. 

The recent progress of the man- 
made fibers virtually speaks for it- 
self. American Woolen Company is 
now making men’s and women’s wear 
of wool blended with Orlon, Dacron, 
Vicara, Dynel and Arcilan—evidence 
that the natural and synthetic fibers 
have a future together. Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company is produc- 
ing denim (a cotton cloth used widely 
in work clothes) with nylon added 
for abrasion resistance. Use of denim 
with nylon is also forecast in the chil- 
dren’s wear field. And so it goes. As 
the characteristics of the present syn- 
thetics are steadily improved and as 
still newer man-made fibers become 
available, the consumer can look for- 
ward to more attractive, better-wear- 
ing and cheaper textile fabrics. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Total Net 
Income 


. —1952-—— -—— Earnings > 
Company (*Year Formed) Principal Products (In Millions) 1952 





Abbott Laboratories (1888) Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, biologicals F . $2.25 
Air Reduction (1915) Metal-cutting gases, dry ice, etc ; ; ry 
Allied Chemical & Dye (1920) Acids, alkalies, dyes, detergents ‘ : ; 4.55 
Amer. Agricult. Chem.(1803) [#]..Fertilizer and agricultural chemicals ‘ ‘ . 6.17 
American Cyanamid (1907) Pharmaceuticals, dyes and plastics t . . 3.07 





Amer. Home Products (1926) Ethical drugs, cosmetics, foods ‘ ‘ 3.05 
Amer. Potash & Chemical (1913) .. Produces basic chemicals from brine : : b3.26 
Amer. Viscose (1910) Viscose, tire yarn and cellophane ; ; 5 z3.01 
Atlas Powder (1912) Explosives, cellulosics and chemicals . ‘ 3.21 
Bristol Myers (1887) Penicillin and proprietary drugs ; : 1.47 





Celanese Corporation (1918) Plastics and chemicals 

Columbian Carbon (1907) Carbon black 

Commercial Solvents (1919) Organic alcohols, vitamins, drugs, whiskey. . 
Davison Chemical (1902) [#] Silica gel, superphosphates, fertilizers 

Dow Chemical (1897) [{] Chemicals, plastics, magnesium 


0.77 
z1.80 
0.52 
3.24 
4.96 
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du Pont de Nemours (1802) Industrial chemicals, nylon, paint 

Durez Plastics & Chemical (1921) .Molding compounds, synthetic resins 
Duval Sulphur & Potash (1926)....Sulphur, potash 

Food Machinery & Chem. (1884).. Packaging machinery, industrial chemicals. . 
Freeport Sulphur (1913) Sulphur 
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4.70 
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General Aniline & Film (1929)....Coal tar dyes, and photographic products... 
Glidden Company (1875) [§] Paints, vegetable oils, food products 
Harshaw Chemical (1897) Industrial chemicals 

Hercules Powder (1912) Cellulosics, naval stores, explosives 

Heyden Chemical (1919 [+] Industrial chemicals and drugs 
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Hooker Electrochem. (1903) [++]. .Chlorine, caustic soda, hydrogen 
Int’l Min. & Chem. (1909) [#].... Potash, superphosphates, fertilizer 
International Salt (1901) Commercial and industrial salt 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur (1928) Sulphur 

Koppers Company (1927) Tar products, plastics, coke and gas 
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Mathieson Chemical (1892)........ Alkalies, chlorine, sulphuric acid, ammonia. . 
Merck & Company (1891) Bulk fine chemicals and drugs 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (1902).. Adhesives, reflective sheeting and tapes 
Monsanto Chemical (1901) Plastics, pharmaceuticals, chemicals 
National Cylinder Gas (1933) Oxygen and acetylene gases, electrodes.... 
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Nopco Chemical (1912) Industrial chemicals, vitamins 
Norwich Pharmacal (1885) Proprietary and ethical drugs 
Parke, Davis (1884) Complete line of ethical drugs 
Pennsylvania Salt (1850) Ammonia, benzene hexachloride, etc 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1849) Antibiotics, tartrates, citric acid 
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Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. (1928)...Coal tar chemicals, cement, etc 
Rayonier, Inc. (1937) Bleached sulphite pulp 

Rohm & Haas (1909) Organic chemicals, plastics, resins 
Schering Corp. (1929) Pharmaceutical products 

Searle (G. D.) (1908) Ethical drugs 
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Sharp & Dohme (1845) Pharmaceutical and biological specialties... . 
Tennessee Corporation (1889) Sulphuric acid, phosphates, fertilizers 

Texas Gulf Sulphur (1909) Sulphur 

Union Carbide & Carbon (1917)...Chemicals, plastics, ferro-alloys, gases 
United Carbon (1925) Carbon black, natural gas and oil 





United Dye & Chemical (1798)....Dyeing and tanning extracts 
U. S. Potash (1926) Potash salts 


Vick Chemical (1933) [#] Proprietary and ethical drugs; chemicals... 
Victor Chemical Works (1902) Phosphorous chemicals 


Va.-Carolina Chem. (1895) [#]....Fertilizers and synthetic fiber 77.7 ; 481 


— 





"Or incorporation date. {Price divided by latest year’s earnings. Fiscal years: # June 30; | May 31; t September 30; § October 31; ti November 30. 
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ADING CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


Common 
Shares 
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1942-52 


Price Range ————_——_, 
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$1.95 1929 $1.8 $10.7 3,740,000 644%4— a9\% 641%4— 41% 
1.40 1917 26.5 24.9 12,737,399 593%4— 18% 2954— 24 
3.00 1921 50.0 None 8,856,396 7834—a295% 78%— 67% 
4.50 1934 None None 627,969 74 — 18% 74 — 60% 
2.00 1934 68.5 8.9 8,537,979 a6534—al4\% 59%— 50% 
2.00 1926 12.4 None 3,847,000 a434%4—al2% 397%— 35% 
2.00 1936 0.4 6.4 b431,227 c614— 22 c39'Z— 133% 
2:50 1941 None 21.1 4,096,000 78 —all 697%— 57 
2.00 1934 5.0 6.8 543,989 a4874—a21 444%4— 31% 
1.60 1900 14.7 6.4 1,599,267 70 —al5 35HR— 23% 
2.25 1939 98.7 103.3 5,844,954 58%4— a6 51%— 33% k6.7 
2.00 1918 ye None 1,612,000 61%4—al7 614— 42% 3.9 
1.00 1940 25.0 None 2,636,878 35%— 7% 35%— 17% 4.8 
1.50 1941 14.3 6.4 803,000 "49 — 8 36%— 33% 4.0 
20.80 1901 250.8 31.3 21,433,000 44144— a8 4444—a334 k2.0 
3.55 1904 None 268.9 45,297,567 102'%4—a25% 97%— 79% 4.0 
1.00 1939 3.1 None 1,500,000 h28%4— 4% h25%4— 18% 4.4 
1.12% 1940 3.1 None 875,000 354— 6% 354%4— 26 4.1 
2.00 1935 42.6 18.0 2,953,000 56%4—al3% 561%4— 38% 5.0 
2.00 1927 None None 2,400,000 493%— a9 46 — 35% 4.1 
i1.00 1950 30.0 None b2,578,000 ihl76 — 40% ihl40 — 90 0.7 — 
2.25 1933 8.5 None 2,284,739 4814— ao 425%4— 32% 7.0 12.2 
1.60 1936 3.8 3.9 293,060 h42%,— 20 h423%,— 27% 5.2 13.1 
3.00 1913 None 9.6 2,678,000 79 —a25% 784%4— 66% 4.3 17.4 
0.8714 1929 5.0 13.2 1,076,022 454%4— a6% 24%— 14% 3.1 24.6 
2.00 1937 20.0 15.0 971,470 69 — a9 66%4— 50% 3.2 21.7 
1.60 1942 32.0 9.8 2,315,000 44%— al% 41344— 31% 4.2 13.1 
2.50 1915 0.2 None 480,000 57 —al9y% 57 — 45 4.9 cahes 
1.00 1948 2.0 1.0 705,432 a24y— al% 24%— 14% 4.0 15.2 
2.50 1944 25.1 15.0 1,867,125 497%— 25 497R%R— 35% 6.4 9.1 
2.00 1926 80.5 18.0 5,440,000 4934— 0934 49144-—- 38% 5.1 11.3 
0.80 1935 0.8 36.4 7,335,426 393%4— a9 351%4— 22 3.6 22.9 
1.00 1916 9.2 9.8 8,025,856 54 — a4 484%4— 39 2.2 235 
2.50 1925 26.3 15.0 5,268,189 10914—a22 1091%4— 82% 2.7 21.7 
1.00 1935 4.5 4.1 1,358,133 23 — 6% 18%— 133% 5.6 8.8 
1.20 1927 None 1.0 484,238 a36%4—al05% 26%— 18% 6.2 8.4 
1.00 1925 1.8 None 899,608 274%4— 7% 274%4— 18% 4.8 13.7 
1.90 1878 None None 4,894,780 63%4— 19% 58 — 41% 4.4 12.9 
1.70 1863 4.8 None 1,318,151 71 —a25% 673%4— 46 3.5 18.9 
1.15 1900 None 19.6 4,884,000 46%— a4% 42u%4— 30% 3.8 13.8 
21.25 1940 15.3 9.1 815,097 39%4— 4% 371%4— 24% 4.6 12.7 
1.50 1947 40.0 6.5 1,987,742 35R— a3%K 37 — 24% 5.0 6.1 
1.60 1938 10.0 6.1 899,712 160%— 36 155 —110 1.2 22.7 
0.25 Pee None None S| Ores h17%— 13% k3.1 16.7 
1.60 1935 None None 1,450,377 h6214—a3434 h62%— 5034 2.8 21.7 
2.00 1941 5.0 0.6 1,079,923 48144— 4% 4814— 37 4.1 15.7 
2.30 1940 None None 844,000 464%4— 7% 46144— 34% 5.0 10.5 
7.00 1921 None None 3,340,000 119. — 2 11634—100% k5.1 ened 
2.50 1917 240.0 None 28,806,344 724%4—al9% 72%4— 57 3.6 20.5 
2.50 1933 “BO None 795,770 70%4%—al8Y% 70%— 57% 4.2 13.1 
None re None 0.3 150,000 174— 1% 10%4— 5% waite “nea 
2.00 1936 None None 1,050,000 h344%—al3% 371A— 30% 5.9 eames 
| 1.20 1925 None None 1,394,200 514%—al5 25%— 23% 5.0 8.6 
. 1.05 1927 9.0 13.9 1,534,875 342R%— 29% 32 — 24% 3.7 20.1 
None 10.3 21.3 486,122 293%— 1 293%— 18% waids 4.6 














Adjusted. b—Ccmbined common. 
onths. z—Nine months. 
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c—Class B. g—Also stock. 
D—Deficit. 


h—Over-the-counter. 


i—Class A. 


k—Based on indicated current payments. 











his is the last of a three-part guide that covers 
every common stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange recently selling for less than $10 a share. 
As previously explained, in many cases fuii year 1952 
earnings have not yet been reported, but the interim fig- 





Appraisals. 








$7 to $10 











Cons. Retail Stores....... 





Financially strong and ably managed; but competition in field 
















and declining earnings detract from appeal of the shares........ 
Consolidated Textile...... Company’s record has been cyclical but about in line with other 
pnesnieeirs OF Ge GED «5 «wo SS 5c Res hk chek ie eeinns ets 
Cudahy Packing:......... Because of company’s method of inventory valuation, earnings 


are subject to wider variations than others in the industry..... 


chee Rate increases will help, but earnings will be held back by 
high operating costs. Stock at best a gamble.................. 


‘bun kena Although sales progress and earnings are in an uptrend, the 
commsanh 16 RGRiy MOCMIRIIN Se 65k hehe 6c cee veeccenseadewes 


..Management aggressive and experienced; profitable but highly 
irregular operations in recent years. Dividends paid since 1928.. 


Da ig graeiel The record business is improving, but competition is keen and 


Curtis Publishing 













Curtiss-Wright 
Davega Stores 


Decca Records 


COTTE 5. ink kd hash 8A REE RAs ced anna OOD 
a Fair degree of earning power under favorable economic con- 

ditions, but cyclical nature of business gives the common a 

SNORE bv c acs Koko cer ees 6 ee eae 
i re Earnings trending downward, reflecting high costs and taxes. 


Equitable Office Bldg..... Since building is fully occupied and earnings still are dbity 


nominal, little growth opportunity is apparent................. 
sia l aee Company’s business is highly competitive and nee to re- 
cession influences. Earnings record irregular but dividends re- 


Eureka Williams 












ge | Ere Par ee ete pan Mbit mvyiny degli 
Fairchild Eng. & Air. ....Shares are speculative with large stock capitalization a limiting 
market factor, but finances and trade position are strong........ 
Gamble-Skogmo ......... Long dividend record and fair earnings; consumer purchasing 
power will govern future operations...............cceeeeeeeee: 
Goebel Brewing ......... Has had a fair operating record, but keenly competitive market 
will probably continue to hold earnings down.................. 
Gotham Hosiery ......... Both 1951 and 1952 were deficit years. Company is one of the 
wenloer smite th Ce Ti oc isso co eGo os dk Senso x KADEN 
Granby Cons. Mining..... Although earnings are improving, rapid depletion of ore proper- 
ties is an uncertain factor. Shares are highly speculative....... 


Guantanamo Sugar....... A smaller Cuban unit, its marginal status is reflected in an 















ce ee rs rere 
Hayes Manufacturing..... Diversification will aid but year- to-year operations will fluctuate 
in line with activities in automotive industry.................. 
Hollander (A.) .......... Business depends to a large extent on unpredictable style trends; 
Spey CUTMNNS DOITORMIINEE 6 6.65 css Bae ss sce cacdbeeees co eves 
Illinois Terminal R. R.... Large switching and terminal expenses will continue to be a 
sie Gites Gir RU as 05. 6 55 5 has 08 0 kee eeeos gaees 
Int. Rys. Cent. Amer...... Labor hostility and an unfavorable political atmosphere make 
prohinite- operatimme GOMN. ook ns Sik dss Ca ceed seek dices 
Kalamazoo Stove......... Company went out of business Dec. 11, 1952, and is liquidating 
properties. Future disbursements will depend on what is re- 
oe ee mre re ree ee 
a On past earnings and dividend record, stock is speculative but 
has some long-term growth characteristics and the company 
operates Without Cuma. soca ok ek ec 60s BE ic ce tabs 
Libby, McNeill_& Libby..The nature of the company’s packing business makes for wide 
fluctuations in earnings and dividends..............ceeeeeceee: 
Madison Square Garden... Basketball and hockey attendance have fallen, and the building 
Fae Wa WRT S i's 6 0. bw hand oe Soe cade gan eee vies. 
Me IE nis acecinccks Entry into air conditioning field may aid in recovery of earnings, 
but shares are essentially speculative............c.ecccececeees 
Manati Sugar ........... Shares are highly speculative and 1953 crop quotas will again 
CORES WHE. 5 sds ccna ysecedpigeenesates tatiersanee 
Nat’l Linen Service....... Competition is keen and paper towels continue to grow in 


popularity 


ee eee eee eee ee eee tPF eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee Feet tong 






b—Six months. 
10 


c—Nine months. f—Initial liquidating. 
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ures shown below do indicate whether the respective 
issues possess any significant earning power. 
complete earnings picture can be obtained by referring to 
the latest issue of FINANCIAL WorLD’s Independent 


A more 









Earned 
Per Share 


$0.63 
x0.47 
xD4.87 
c0.40 
1.02 
bD0.11 
0.90 
x0.86 
1.25 


c0.42 


1.54 
c0.82 
c0.40 
c0.72 

D1.17 
c0.91 
D0.21 

1.17 

cD0.66 

1.01 

0.61 


x0.92 
x0.51 
x0.71 

1.26 
x 1.37 
x0.90 


g—Also stock. h—Less 6% Cuban dividend tax. x—Fiscal year. 
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Dividends -—Price Ranges 


$0.80 
0.25 


0.20 
0.60 
0.50 
0.70 
0.70 
0.80 
0.45 


0.40 
0.60 
0.60 
0.65 


0.50 
0.75 
0.60 


0.40 


£11.00 


0.37%4+ 
0.50 
0.50 
0.35 
0.60 
0.60 





D—Delficit. 


11 
12%— 
7%4— 
8%4— 
oe = 


13 
954— 


12%4— 
10%— 


7K— 


7%— 
7%— 
8%4— 
1g 

10%4— 
954— 

13%4— 
7h— 

113%4— 
84— 


124%— 


1934— 


10%4— 
11%— 
954— 


% 
9 


65% 


6¥ 
5% 
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Earnings Gains 


For Auto Companies? 


Prospects of higher car output this year indicate 


improvement for leading concerns. But a sharp battle 


looms for sales. EPT is also a major earnings factor 


ow many cars will the auto in- 
dustry turn out in 1953? This 
is an important question, not only to 
the car builders but to the nation as 
a whole because prosperity within 
the industry acts as an important 
prop to the national economy. The 
auto makers, for example, purchase 
about 20 per cent of all the steel made 
and also are the largest consumers 
of rubber, glass, and lead; one out of 
seven gainfully employed Americans 
either directly or indirectly depends 
on the industry for his livelihood. 
Top officials of General Motors, 
the country’s leading car builder, are 
on record with the prediction that 
5.5 million cars will be produced and 
sold by the industry this year. Other 
industry sources look for a produc- 
tion figure close to six million units. 


Taking 5.5 to six million cars as a 
probable range, it now appears that 
1953 will be second only to 1950— 
the record year which saw the pro- 
duction of 6.7 million units. This 
year, by all counts, should exceed last 
year’s production figure of 4.3 mil- 
lion vehicles by more than a million 
units. 

At the rate of production main- 
tained so far this year, the foregoing 
estimates do not seem over-optimis- 
tic. Indications are that first quarter 
output will be in the neighborhood 
of 1.5 million cars, and production 
in the April-June period is expected 
to be even higher. Looking ahead, 
spokesmen for the car builders sug- 
gest that the normal annual automo- 
tive market of the future should be 
well above the pre-war level in view 





General Motors 


of the expanding population (with 
more people flocking to the suburbs), 
and the growing number of two-car 
families. 

But while the general economic 
picture and the greater availability of 
materials (particularly steel) pro- 
vide a favorable background for the 
car makers, a few warning signs have 
cropped up to temper enthusiasm 
toward the industry. Most impor- 
tant is the expectation of a decline 
in used car prices—one of the most 
reliable barometers of automotive 
trends—over the next few months, 


Please turn to page 42 















P 1952 — ‘ 
. Earned 
$7 to $10 continued Per Giase Dividends -—Price Range~ 
POD: xcs bawavensuses A gold miner, company suffers from a rigidly fixed price’ for 
its product and a rising trend of operating costs............... c$0.10 2$0.60 8%— 6% 
Omnibus Corporation .... Employe wage demands have been severe and no fare increase 
has been granted; outlook is unimpressive....................-. ¢1.79 21.6214 13%— 8% 
Packie We 6 ii cba ud Stock is speculation because properties are located in Malaya. 
However, earnings and dividends are on the uptrend........... 1.30 0.95 84— 5% 
Parmelee Transportation .Controlled by Checker Cab; high operating and wage costs 
oe A a Sane ey ee c0.59 0.50 84— 6% 
Patino. Biimes ... 5. cece Properties nationalized by new Bolivian regime and compensa- 
tion uncertain. Shares are a radical speculation................ ies 20.75 18%— 5% 
Pittsburgh Screw ........ Simply capitalized; fair earnings and dividend records.......... c0.63 0.75 10%— 8 
Reynolds Spring ......... Has shown wide earnings swings even in periods of sustained 
large volume of auto output; would be hit by serious drop in 
Se Sea Aes 5 5.0 ican Pe < « « caetan scab kbdas bb eb Oars ce D1.06 0.15 104— 6% 
Roan Antelope ........-. Sound low cost African copper producer; low per share results 
(Par 5 shillings) reflect large stock capitalization (35.9 million shares)........... x51.59% 0.73 7h%— 5% 
Speer & Geiii. dice cks. il. Unfavorable operating record; no dividends since 1946.......... cD0.84 9144— 6 
Spiegel, Inc. ............ Small unit in highly competitive field; no dividends being paid 
SE Te SIGS 3 oe a oo 0 < Cha eA dO eK aRE CAEN OR ad 0.83 0.30 104— 7% 
TelAutograph ........... Wider applications for company’s message transmitter has 
improved recent results; may show some further gains. But 
SECTS CGRMNIID: CMI iia ins «60. SOM R a ewe wbais ccavec css... 1.09 9%— 4% 
Bo ee eee Prior issues impart fairly high leverage to common, thus 
’ magnifying changes in per share earnings. Record rather erratic. c0.70 0.70 12%— 8 
§ Hilwin Coach .........:... Diversification of output for the military suggests improvément 
: in sales and earnings, but stock remains speculative............ c1.04 0.25 12%— 7% 
' BVert.-Camaguey Sugar ... Lower sugar output will again decrease earnings which had 
See Te Ge Ba 6 nibs b's ean oh seb ce ends cvcens x1.41 h0.75 15%— 10 
+ Wales os, ivan vier. Good trade position; sustained demand for valves from the 
oil and natural gas industries is favorable, but stock is specu- 
Sei ris case b de ee L cs bbs Uh ek hed CaReNade ees beaes'e’ 1.21 0.55 10%— 8 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Affiliated Gas Cc 

Outlook has improved, but stock 
(now 10) remains highly speculative. 
(Paid 40c in 1952.) Although 
profits warrant higher dividends, 
company plans to continue a con- 
servative dividend policy to build up 
cash for new tooling for new prod- 
ucts as well as expansion into Can- 
ada. It is adding several new units 
of central cooling to the growing air 
conditioning line and is also develop- 
ing new heaters for the lower-priced 
markets. Affiliated has agreed to 
purchase the Toronto Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., pro- 
ducer of water heaters, range boilers 
and related items. A satisfactory 
level of operations is indicated for 
1953. Earnings last year edged up 
to $1.41 a share from $1.40 in 1951. 


American Sugar Refining C+ 

Despite a leading industry position, 
shares at 57 appear too speculative 
for the average investor. (Now pay- 
ing $4 annually.) Earnings from 
sugar refining operations in 1952 
amounted to only 1.4 cent per dollar 
of sales, and profit per pound of re- 
fined sugar was less than \% cent. 
Yet because of the third largest vol- 
ume of sales in the history of the 
company earnings climbed to $10.43 
a share vs. $9.74 a year earlier. 
American's Cuban plantations ac- 
count for around 42 per cent of total 
income and because of a large indus- 
try-wide surplus of Cuban sugar 
from 1952, prices presently are 
severely depressed, except in the 
United States where sugar operates 
on a quota basis. 


Armour Cc 

Stock, now 11, 1s speculative de- 
spite company’s strong industry 
position. (No _ dividends.) When 
construction work is completed on 
AArmour’s pharmaceutical plant at 


u2 


Kankakee, Ill., on May 1, operations 
will begin immediately on the produc- 
tion of gamma globulin. Tests have 
demonstrated that the vaccine pro- 
vides temporary protection against 
polio. Production of the polio fighting 
drug will total about 60,000 average 
doses a month. 


Foster Wheeler C+ 
A marginal trade position makes 
this speculative equity (now at 22) 
highly volatile. (No dividends paid 
since July 1952.) Unsatisfactory oper- 
ating results in 1951 and 1952, de- 
spite a substantial order backlog, have 
led to stockholder dissatisfaction. A 
group has been formed and letters 
sent out demanding a full accounting 
at the annual meeting on March 23. 
The dissidents also express concern 
over rumors of a possible merger 
with General Dynamics Corporation, 
which is said to own about 53,600 
shares of Foster Wheeler common 
stock. They also object to the size 
of key executive salaries, to the com- 
pany’s practice of issuing stock op- 
tions to certain employes and to loan 
agreements totaling $16 million 
which restrict dividend payments. 


Gobel, Adolf te 

Shares—price, 3—represent one of 
the weakest members of the meat 
packing industry. (No dividends.) 
Trading in the ¢ommon stock has 
been suspended by order of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the American Stock Ex- 
change. The company’s annual re- 
port which was recently published 
has allegedly proved to be “incor- 
rect” and even though a loss of 


. $437,000 had been acknowledged, the 


actual loss is said to have exceeded 
this figure by 68. per cent or an ad- 
ditional $300,000. Gobel’s products 
include bacon, smoked hams, sausage, 
dried salt meat and lard, with net 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


sales for 1952 over $45 million. 
Early last year plans were announced 
to enter the pharmaceutical field, but 
business of the subsidiary, Gobel 
Pharmaceuticals, proved “disappoint- 
ing.’ A plant started manufacture 
of ACTH, a drug used to treat 
arthritis, but operations were so un- 
profitable they were suspended. 


Gulf Oil A 

At price around 49, cash yield 
is low, but company appears to face 
good longer term growth prospects. 
(Paid $2 plus 4% stock in 1952.) 
The world’s largest ethylene plant 
has been placed in operation at Port 
Arthur, Texas, and a second unit 
equally as large is under serious con- 
sideration. Ethylene is a key petro- 
chemical used in making a wide range 
of products, including ethyl alcohol, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, anti-freeze 
and anti-knock compounds. The en- 
tire 2.5 billion cubic feet of ethylene 
gas now being produced annually by 
the new plant has been contracted for 
by five Texas Gulf Coast chemical 
plants and is now flowing through 
direct-connection pipelines. Gulf aiso 
operates one of the world’s largest 
oil refineries near the new structure. 


Lehigh Valley R.R. C 

Shares, now at 20, are improving 
in stature. (No dividends paid.) 
For 1953 and the years following, 
general sinking fund requirements 
are expected to be cut in half as a 
result of the reduction in bonded 
debt. Under the road’s 1949 debt 
readjustment plan, these require- 
ments have called for 50 per cent of 
the annual income available for the 
general sinking fund and other cor- 
porate purposes and 100 per cent of 
dividends paid, if any. These rates 
will be cut to 25 and 50 per cent re- 
spectively. No dividends have been 


Please turn to page 40 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Investment for the future... 


The expansion program designed to advance Commercial Solvents’ 
position in the more profitable areas of the company’s business 
is steadily moving ahead. 


Expenditures for new plants and equipment during 1952 
amounted to over $11% million. An additional amount of 
over $12 million is being invested in 1953 on approved 
projects now under construction. 


Results from our expansion and development program 
will be felt this year with greater benefits apparent 
in 1954. This aggressive program will strengthen our 
position and establish a sound, broad base for prog- 
ress in the years ahead. 


mA | ps 


Saal 
Benzene Hexachloride Automotive Specialties 


Terre Haute, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. Bacitracin 


Terre Haute, Ind. Expandex 
(Dextran) 
\ Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dixie Ordnance—Ammonia 
Sterlington, La. 


Riboflavin 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


year ending... _/°43 "44 "45 ’46 '47 '48 ’49 


ait ic af | 
a i it 
Be bers mi iit i 
Penicillin Fr. ns a ai Hi ! ‘ 
Terre Haute, Ind. ‘i See 
Methanol ‘; | 


Sterlington, La. 


Nitrogen 
Solutions 
Sterlington, La. 


Industrial Chemicals Vitamin 


d Supplement 
Carlstadt, New Jersey Fee a $ 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION- EXECUTIVE OFFICES- 260 MADISON AVE.,.NEW YORK 16,N. Y. << T 
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Investing In 
Growth Stocks 


IX. Philco Corporation—Leading factor in radio, 


television and appliance production has diversified 


extensively in fields with good long term potential 


uring the past decade, Philco 

Corporation has become well 
known to the general public as a 
leading producer of radio and tele- 
vision sets and such household elec- 
tric appliances as home freezers, re- 
frigerators, air conditioners and elec- 
tric ranges. But throughout most of 
its long history (it was incorporated 
in 1892) the company was not en- 
gaged in any of these activities. 
From 1906 to 1940 it was known as 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany, reflecting the nature of its 
business during that period. 


Changing Times 


The old title would be highly inac- 
curate today, for the storage battery 
business was sold in 1947. The com- 
pany has thus undergone a complete 
metamorphosis in little more than a 
decade, and a record of its achieve- 
ments prior to 1940 would have no 
value to a modern investor even on 
an historical basis. The change 
actually started in 1939, when the 
organization took over the household 
electric refrigerator business of Fair- 
banks, Morse, but the most important 
developments occurred in 1940, when 
it acquired Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision and a controlling interest in 
National Union Radio. 

The latter was sold in 1946, but in 
the meantime Philco had made an 
excellent start toward building up the 
strong position it now holds in the 
electronics field. The electric range 
business came along in 1949 with the 
acquisition of Electromaster, Inc.; 
other present activities represent fur- 
ther diversification by divisions ac- 
quired earlier in the existence of 
Philco as now constituted. In ad- 
dition to those mentioned above, they 
include production of dry batteries 
and television and radio tubes and 
operation of television station WPTZ 
in Philadelphia—the latter to be sold 
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to Westinghouse Electric if the FCC 
approves. 

All these activities are based on 
civilian requirements. But like all 
other major factors in the electronics 
field, Philco did a large amount of 
defense business during World War 
II and has been forced to return to 
this field during the past several 
years, its contribution including work 
on radar, guided missiles, microwave 
relay systems, aircraft turrets and 





Philco Corporation 
Earned 


Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1940... $52.3 $0.70 $0.45 6 —5 
1941... 77.1 0.78 0.42 5%4— 3% 
1942... 685 0.93 0.32 6%4— 3% 
1943... 1164 1.10 0.42 11%— 5% 
1944... 1529 1.28 0.51 155%—10% 
1945... 119.1 0.86 042 19 —13% 
1946... 1216 086 042 19%— 8% 
1947... 226.5 3.42 a0.85 15%— 8% 
1948... 275.4 3.01 a0.89 20%—13% 
1949... 2149 1.27 095 19%—10% 
1950... 335.3 4.29 121 26 —15% 
1951... 305.3 3.35 al60 275%—20% 
1952... 367.0 3.15 1.60 b36%4—26% 


a—Plus stock. b—To March 18, 1953. 





communications and _ navigational 
equipment. Government contracts 
accounted for around ten per cent of 
gross in 1951 and presumably a con- 
siderably larger proportion last year. 
Near the close of 1952, Philco had a 
backlog of unfilled defense orders ex- 
ceeding $160 million, practically un- 
changed from the mid-year total de- 
spite large production in the mean- 
time. 

The rising importance of low-mar- 
gin Government work was undoubt- 
edly responsible for the lower profit 
margins witnessed in 1951 and 1952 
as compared with 1950. Much of the 
drop in last year’s earnings came in 
the first quarter, when sales showed 
an adverse comparison with an ex- 





ceptionally large total for the same 
period of the previous year. For the 
balance of the year, sales and taxable 
income were ahead of 1951 levels 
(very sharply ahead in the final quar- 
ter); heavier taxes held down net 
in the June and September periods 
but even this factor could not prevent 
a sizable expansion in profits in the 
last quarter. 

A breakdown of the derivation of 
sales has not been published since 
1948. In that year, television and 
radio receivers and _ radio-phono- 
graphs contributed 46 per cent of the 
total, refrigerators, freezers and air 
conditioners 40 per cent, vacuum 
tubes, parts, dry batteries, accessories 
and miscellaneous products 9 per 
cent and Government and industrial 
business the remaining 5 per cent. 
Since then, of course, electric ranges 
have been added and the radio busi- 
ness has declined in relative im- 
portance, its place being more than 
filled (on a dollar basis) by expan- 
sion in television set output. 


Other Markets 


The radio market appears rather 
well saturated, except perhaps in the 
automobile field (in which Philco is 
well represented), but this is not true 
of radio-phonographs, nor of tele- 
vision even in the areas where sta- 
tions are now in operation—and 
many new areas will be added over 
coming years. The appliance busi- 
ness is sharply competitive, but air 
conditioners have an excellent growth 
potential and Philco has a firm po- 
sition in this growing field. The 
eventual development of color tele- 
vision, the still largely unknown pos- 
sibilities opened up by the transistor, 
Philco’s strong competitive position 
in both electronics and appliances and 
the demonstrated aggressiveness of 
the present management all appear to 
assure further substantial growth 
over the longer term. 

The stock has already reflected 
this to a considerable extent, cur- 
rently being quoted close to its all- 
time peak. Nevertheless, today’s 
valuation does not appear out of line 
with current or prospective earnings 
and dividends. 
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Note: This is the ninth of a series of 
ten discussions of growth situations. 
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Only STEEL can do so many 



































What price tin? If tin cans were made en- 
tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 
99% of a tin can is steel...and millions of cans 
a year can be made at prices we all can afford. 
For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
about one fortieth as much as tin per pound. 
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Stainless steel walls mark the handsome 
skyscrapers of Pittsburgh’s Gateway Cen- 
ter. Panels are made of corrosion-resistant 
Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight 
concrete reinforced with welded wire fabric. 
These are attached to the building frame 
quickly and easily. Multi-story building 
walls go up with astonishing speed—in this 
project, at better than a floor-a-day rate. 
And because these wall panels weigh less, 
the weight of supporting structural mem- 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower 
building costs. 


SO well 


They work high to dig deep. Steel derricks 
like this symbolize one of America’s most 
vital defense treasures . . . oil. To help bring 
up the “‘black gold” from its ancient, miles- 
deep resting places, U. S. Steel makes drill- 
ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough alloy 
steels for the drilling bits that can bite 
through the hardest rock. 


Photo—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Taking no chances is a good 
rule to follow on modern 
highways. Drive carefully— 
the life you save may be your 
own. This U-S‘S American 
Multisafty Cable Guard 
saves many lives, too. Over 
140 proving ground impact 
tests, using cars of all types, 
have demonstrated that this 
type of highway guard pro- 
vides greater protection at 
high speeds. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Corn Refiners Outlook 
Continues to Improve 


Sustained high level of industrial demand is in prospect, 
and with ample supplies of corn available at rela- 


tively low price, 1953 results should at least equal 1952 


Gis and earnings prospects for the 
leading corn refiners have bright- 
ened, with indications that the im- 
proved volume of industrial demand 
which developed during the final 
months of 1952 will be well main- 
tained over the next several months 
at least. Recent strength in cane and 
beet sugars also is a factor in that it 
may foreshadow a better syrup and 
corn sugar price situation. 

Final Commerce Department fig- 
ures on the 1952 wet process corn 
grind showed a total of 126.1 million 
bushels ground, off only 1.5 per cent 
from the 1951 total of 128.1 million 
bushels. The figures served to em- 
phasize the year-end reversal of 
form, since in the first eight months 
of 1952 grindings had been off eight 
per cent from the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, and the 
slackened consuming demand was 
evidenced by downtrends in earnings 
of the principal refiners. 

The revival of industrial demand 
and the resultant betterment in earn- 
ings covered too short a period to be 
fully reflected in full-year earnings of 
Corn Products Refining, the domi- 
nant unit in the industry, but it en- 





Corn Products Refining 


Net Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $62.4 $2.52 $3.00 71%—50% 
1938.. 533 318 300 Jeum—53 
1939.. 56.2 332 300 67%—54% 
1940.. 595 3.11 300 65%—40% 
1941.. 85.5 338 3.00 54 —42y 
1942.. 119.7 275 290 58 —42y 
1943.. 1182 2.76 260 61%—53% 
1944.. 111.5 2.70 2.60 615%—52% 
1945.. 106.5 2.74 260 71 —381/ 
1946.. 131.9 4.71 2.60 7534—58Y 
1947.. 196.8 6.07 3.00 753%,615% 
1948.. 171.9 442 3.60  6634,—563/ 
1949.. 145.3 488 3.60 731%4—57 
1950.. 1781 844 3.60 727%—62 
1951.. 194.0 5.09 a360 7934,—66 
1952.. 186.7 4.60 b3.60 ¢73 —65% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1920. 
a—Plus 5 per cent in stock. b—Also paid 90 cents 
January 20, 1953. c—Through March 18, 1953. 
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abled the much smaller though second 
largest refiner, Penick & Ford, to 
top its 1951 net of $2.83 per share 
by six cents—reporting net of $2.89 
per share despite a jump of $827,000 
in Federal income taxes and EPT to 
$3.54 million. 

Wider profit margins in the later 
months of the year contributed fur- 
ther to the better showing, since dol- 
lar sales volume for the year of $46.8 
million was but $1.3 million greater 
than had been reported for 1951. 

At the half-way mark in 1952 
Corn Products’ earnings had been 
off 41 per cent from the same 1951 
six months. Some of the healthier 
situation was reflected in third quar- 
ter results, and net for the nine 
months was off less than 23 per cent 
from the 1951 period. Despite fur- 
ther recovery during the final quar- 
ter, however, Corn Products was un- 
able to better its 1951 showing of 
$5.09 per share, taxes and year-end 
adjustments holding the full year’s 
net to $4.60 per share, off only 9.5 
per cent from 1951. 


Industry Background 


While the industry is largely de- 
pendent on one raw product—corn— 
its takings are not important enough 
to be a price influence. Normally 
less than three per cent of the corn 
crop in any one year is consumed by 
the corn refiners. The heavy corn 
crop of last year, totaling 3.3 billion 
bushels vs. 2.9 billion bushels in 1951, 
was of benefit to the industry, how- 
ever. This was not only because it 
assured an ample available supply, 
but the very weight of the crop ac- 
celerated the drop in price. From 
mid-August to the end of December, 
the five-market weighted average of 
No. 3 corn at wholesale dropped from 
$1.764 per bushel to $1.697, facili- 
tating some minor downward price 
adjustments in corn products while 





permitting also the widening of profit 
margins. 

Both Corn Products Refining and 
Penick & Ford produce a wide range 
of food and industrial products com- 
prising starches, dextrins, syrups and 
sugars. Starches, the most important 
products, are used by the textile, 
paper, and laundry industries mainly, 
but some 25 other industries also are 
supplied. Dextrins are chiefly em- 
ployed as sizing for paper and tex- 
tiles. The two concerns also make 
branded items for household use. 
Corn Products is best known to the 
housewife for its Karo syrup, Linit 
starch, Mazola_ shortening and 
Kremel; in addition it turns out a 
number of chemical and other prod- 
ucts. Since last June it has been 
making glucoronic acid on a commer- 
cial scale. The product is coming 
into considerable use as a treatment 
for arthritis, rheumatism and _aller- 
gies. Penick & Ford’s principal 
branded products are Brer Rabbit 
molasses, Vermont Maid syrup and 
its line of My-T-Fine desserts. 

Neither of the refiners has any 
long term debt. Penick & Ford’s 
only capitalization consists of 738,000 
shares of no par capital stock. Cur- 
rently paying $2 a year, the shares 
at 36 afford a return of 5.5 per cent. 
Corn Products has 246,000 shares of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and 2.65 million shares of $25 par 
common. Currently selling around 
70, the common returns 5.2 per cent 
on the basis of its $3.60 annual divi- 
dend distributions. Both issues are 
well adapted for inclusion in the port- 
folio of the average businessman. 





Penick & Ford 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $15.5 $0.37 $0.75 32 —18% 
1938.. 126 1.55 1.50 293,—20% 
1939... “daa 1.98 2.00 2934—24 
1940.. 136 146 1.50 31%4—21% 
1941.. 19.1 217 2.00 27%—21% 
1942... Bd . 235 1.50 30 —22 
1943.. 27.2 1.73 1.50 30%—25% 
1944.. 27.1 1.74 1.50  2934—25% 
1945.. 285 1.84 1.50 36 —29% 
1946.. 342 3.113 2.25 41 —32% 
1947.. 454 452 3.17% 42 —32% 
1948.. 408 286 1.90 37 —27 
1949.. 368 3.40 260 37%4-—-27% 
1950.. 434 389 3.110 38%—31 
1951.. 45.5 283 2.00  413%%—34% 
1952.. 468 2.89 a2.00 b3534—31% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1929. 
a—Also paid 50 cents March 13, 1953. b— 
Through March 18, 1953. 
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It’s four o’clock in the morning, and 
all the world’s asleep. 


But one man’s head shifts upon his 
pillow. He hears the plaintive whistle of a 
train in the distance, and the murmur of 
the wind in the trees. They seem to echo 
his thoughts. 


Thoughts that will not let him sleep. 


“What will happen to Janie and the 
children if anything happens to me? How 
can I be sure they’ll be secure?” 


His mind flashes back to the terrify- 
ing moment a week ago when a truck shot 
out of a side road without warning. If he 
hadn’t been able to swerve his car just in 
the nick of time... what then? 


“Am I getting morbid,” he wonders, 
“or just realistic? Anyway, it’s time I 
stopped thinking about my family’s future 
and started doing something about it!” 


What can he do? 


There are millions of family men 
among the 5,500,000 members of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who 
have faced this same problem. They real- 
ize that regardless of inflation or deflation, 


THOUGHTS at 4 A. M. 


war or peace, fire or flood... life insurance 


is every man’s “best buy.” 


They also realize that the dollars they 
pay in premiums do more than just pro- 
vide protection for their families...because 
these dollars contribute in large measure 
to the overall security of their country. 


While earning interest for the mem- 
bers of The Society, these premium-dollars 
finance scores of industries, railroads, and 
homes; help maintain millions of people 


on payrolls, contribute to the highest liv- 
ing standards known to man. 


Whether you are interested in figures 
or not, The Equitable’s 1952 financial 
statement testifies to America’s faith in 
life insurance as the basic means of pro- 
tecting one’s family and one’s self. 


So, to the sleepless man in the picture 
above we say, “To be sure your family 
will be secure, call your Equitable repre- 
sentative today.” 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
*Bonds and Stocks 


U, S. Government obligations. $ 578,532,808 ( 8.8) 
Dominion of Canada obligations 181,102,341 2.8) 
Public utility bonds......... 824,100,327 (12.5) 
Railroad obligations ........ 78,908,245 ( 8.8) 
Industrial obligations ....... 2,024,046,123 (30.8) 
On” ae 237,898,549 ( 3.6) 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks 110,507,345 ( 1.7) 
Common stocks ......++++-+-. 10,645,337 ( 0.2) 


Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business mtges. 
Farm mortgages 
Home & branch office buildings 
Housing developments and other 

real estate 


Other Assets 


= 


,153,505,556 ( 
226,032,496 ( 
11,401,221 ( 

( 


175,065,207 


CE. i ake 66d. 46a See aees 86,638,650 ( 1.3) 
Transportation equipment .... 109,502,039 ( 1.7) 
Loans to policyholders....... 157,551,536 ( 2.4) 
Premiums in process of collec- 

THES ccctcsicescaceéieces's 51,651,972 ( 0.8) 
Interest and rentals due and 

accrued and other assets.... 54,604,742 ( 0.8) 
Total wccccccccccccccccccse $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 


*Including $6,255,866 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 
1952, as prescribed by the National Association of 


bonds and stocks are valu 


Per Cent 





at the market quotations on December 31 








Insurance Commissioners. In addition, as required, a security valuation reserve is included among the liabilities. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Policyholders’ Funds Per Cent 
To cover future payments under 
insurance and annuity con- 
tracts im force ....-seeeeee $5,378,522,180 (81.9) 
Held on deposit for ee craaes 
ers and beneficiaries ....... 349,336,379 ( 5.3) 
Dividends and annuities left on 
deposit with the Society at 
fmterest .cccccccccccvscce 166,143,981 ( 2.5) 
Policy claims in process of 
a err 33,336,365 ( 0.5) 
Premiums paid in advance by 
policyholders ......--ccees 88,298,369 ( 1.3) 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders ......+-eecee-+- 7,259,663 ( 0.1) 
Allotted as dividends for dis- 
tribution during 1953 ..... 86,451,088 ( 1.3) 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other 23,990,000 ( 0.4) 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations. . 12,552,044 ( 0.2) 
Security valuation reserve.... 30,579,957 ( 0.5) 
Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies. ... 395,224,468 ( 6.0) 
WHE 5 ¢ hatawtandewedunaeene $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 





THE EQ UITABLE Life Assurance Society of The United States 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Price Drop Shouldn't 
Hurt These 8 Stocks 


Sustained declines would not be likely to have serious im- 


pact on earnings or dividends of leaders engaged in provid- 


ing the necessities or established conveniences of living 


holesale prices of farm prod- 

‘ucts have been on the decline, 
irregularly but definitely, for two 
years. Measured by the Labor De- 
partment’s wholesale price index 
(1947-49 equals 100) the most re- 
cent average of 98.2 compares with 
117.6 two years go and with 110.2 as 
recently as last July. The lowered 
cost of such products to processors, 
of course reflects the decline in prices 
received by farmers and the conse- 
quent drop in farmers’ purchasing 
power. From an index peak of 313 in 
February 1951 (1910-14 equals 100) 
that index has slid off to 266, and 
may be expected to sag further 
(FW, Feb. 25). 


Prices on Down Grade 


Prices elsewhere also are on the 
down grade; non-ferrous metals for 
example, aside principally from cop- 
per. Lead currently is selling at the 
lowest level since October 1950 and 
zinc at the lowest since. June of that 
year. Removal of price controls by 
the Government has resulted in some 
price advances, largely temporary, but 
over the longer term competitive 
offerings may be counted upon to 
bring about lower prices for many 
items. 

While lower prices generally will 
mean smaller dollar sales and profits 
for the manufacturer, distributor and 
retailer, as well as a drop in the pur- 
chasing power of farmers and other 
primary producers, the effect will not 
be distributed evenly through indus- 
try nor among all units in the indus- 
tries affected. Some companies may 
be considered as almost immune to 
the impact of price or trade reces- 
sions, and have demonstrated the 
ability to make profits and pay divi- 
dends through depressions, wars, and 
other periods of business hazard. In 
part such long records of satisfactory 
operation are a tribute to the class of 
18 


management which has guided them 
in season and out. But it also will be 
found that in the main they are en- 
gaged in providing the necessities of 
life, or at least those conveniences 
which the average person has come 
to look upon as essential. 

The eight companies whose stocks 
are tabulated fall within the category 
of well-managed concerns engaged in 
supplying commodities or services 
which are a part of daily life—food, 
beverages, toiletries, apparel, power 
and light and so on. All have long 
dividend histories and records of 
earnings in good times and bad. Their 
products for the most part are 
branded—and are household words. 

Canada Dry, manufacturer and 
distributor of carbonated and alco- 
holic beverages, extends its operations 
over the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. Its Canada Dry ginger ale and 
other beverages are of its own manu- 
facture; it also distributes Johnnie 
Walker Scotch whiskey and various 
domestic and imported liquors and 
wines. Incorporated in 1925, it has 
paid dividends in every year except 
three. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, second 
largest domestic maker of soaps, de- 
tergents, dentifrices and other toilet- 
ries, is also sole distributor of the 
Vaseline products of the Chesebrough 





Company. It has paid dividends ever 
since 1895. 

General Foods, which has been in 
business since 1895, originally as 
manufacturer of Postum and Grape 
Nuts, branched out into its present 
broad field in 1922 and has paid divi- 
dends in every year since. It dis- 
tributes over 80 different branded 
items, principally Maxwell House 
coffee, Jello, Baker’s Cocoa and Birds 
Eye frosted foods. Hershey Chocolate 
is another old-time dividend payer. 
It dates from 1893 but has existed in 
its present corporate form only since 
1927—paying dividends in every year 
since. 

Homestake Mining, largest domes- 
tic gold producer, paid no dividends 
in 1943-44-45 because the Govern- 
ment had shut down gold mining 
operations during the war. Other- 
wise, with one exception (1920), it 
has paid dividends in every year since 

_ 1879. Melville Shoe, which makes its 

own shoes and distributes them 
through its own Thom McAn and 
John Ward stores—also selling to 
other retailers—has paid dividends 
uninterruptedly for 37 years. Na- 
tional Biscuit, eighth of the group, 
dates from 1898 and has paid divi- 
dends in every year since then. 

Through all the trials and tribula- 
tions encountered by the business 
world the eight companies selected 
have managed to keep in the forefront 
of their several industries, have been 
intelligently and conservatively man- 
aged, have earned profits right along, 
and have established themselves as 
dependable sources of income. They 
may well be considered candidates 
for strengthening portfolios against 
the difficult investment times that 
may lie ahead. 


Stocks to Resist Declining Commodity Prices 


—— Sales ———, on Earned —_, 





(Millions) Per Share -—Dividends—, Recent a 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 #1953 Price Yield 

SS are a$61.4 a$66.5 b$1.03 b$1.11 $0.37% $0.40 13 5.4% 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 223.8 189.0 2.79 e2.94 £2.00 £0.50 44 46 
Consolidated Edison... 2417.6 2435.0 2.26 2.63 2.00 0.55 40 5.0 
General Foods........ h632.5 k507.8 h3.52 k2.74 2.40 0.60 55 4.3 
Hershey Chocolate.... 154.3 152.7 3.66 3.81 £2.00 0.50 43.42 
Homestake Mining.... 2169 917.8 1.05 0.88 1.85 0.40 40 40 
Melville Shoe......... 92.7 m41.2 2.00 m0.95 1.80 0.45 2. ir 
National Biscuit ...... 329.9 346.5 2.30 2.56 2.00 1.00 37. 5.4 


*Declared or paid to March 18. 


a—Year ended September 30. b—Year ended September 30; 


earned per share three months ended December 31, 1951, $0.38; December 31, 1952, $0.45. c—Nine 
months ended September 30, vs. 173.1 million in corresponding 1951 period. *e—Nine months 


September 30, vs. $1.63 in corresponding 1951 period. 
ended March 31, 1952. k—Nine months ended December 31. 


f—Plus stock. g—Total revenues. h—VYear 


m—Six months ended June 30. 
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A Progress 
Record 
Leading into 
1953 


An all-time record volume of sales was 
achieved by the Radio Corporation of 
America during 1952. Industrial activity, 
employment, total assets and working capi- 
tal reached new high levels. 


In science and engineering the year was 
marked by advances — especially as re- 
lated to electronics of solids and one of 
its developments, the transistor. Television 
continued to expand and open new mar- 
kets for TV transmitters and receivers as 
well as for program sponsors. Production 
for national defense was almost one-half 
that of the peak year of World War II. 
Foreign trade in electronic equipment in- 
creased. 


The Annual Report is more than a finan- 
cial statement. It is a story of accomplish- 
ments by skilled and loyal workers who 
build fine products that make “RCA” a 
symbol of expert workmanship and de- 
pendability. Their watchword is quality 
in design and materials, in engineering, 
production, and performance. It is a story 
of pioneering in world-wide communica- 
tions and in all phases of radio-television, 
from research and engineering to manu- 
facturing and broadcasting. 


The communication channels long 
known as “radio” have divided into great 
electronic branches that have created new 
opportunities not only in radio-television 
broadcasting, but in industrial television, 
electronic computers and in many other 
direciions. RCA products and services have 
been diversificd and expanded beyond the 
original concept of radio communications 
and now include home appliances. 


The RCA Board of Directors and 
Management are fully aware of the great 
potentialities of electronics in strengthen- 
ing the security of the United States and 
maintaining the civilian economy. Fulfill- 
ment of these possibilities is the constant 
aim of RCA. It will continue research and 
pioneering. It will contribute its resources 
and facilities to the fullest extent to en- 
able its corps of loyal workers to hold a 
leading position in service to the Nation. 


Chairman of the Board President 





Results at a Glance 


from RCA 1952 Annual Repert 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES SOLD 
Percent increase over previous year 


PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 
Percent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


TOTAL FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


Percent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 


Per common share 


NET ProFitT 
Percent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Per share 


CoMMON DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Per share 


Tota DivIDENDS DECLARED 


EARNINGS FOR YEAR REINVESTED 
IN THE BUSINESS 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT DECEMBER 31 
STOCKHOLDERS’ Equity AT YEAR END 


WorKING CAPITAL AT YEAR END 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
NET PLANT AND EQuIPMENT AT YEAR END 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE OF YEAR 


1952 


$693 941 000 


15.9% 


67 362 000 
9.7% 
4.62 


35 037 000 
52.0% 
2.52 


32 325 000 
4.1% 
2.10 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 858 000 
1.00 


17 011 000 


15 314 000 
153 299 000 
202 287 000 


204 403 000 
3.0 to 1 


26 561 000 
11 128 000 
115 444 000 

64 000 









1951 


$598 955 000 


2.1% 


62 033 000 
10.4% 
4.24 


30 840 000 
49.7% 
2.22 


31 193 000 
5.2% 
2.02 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 857 000 
1.00 


17 010 000 


14 183 000 
137 985 000 
186 973 000 


172 764 000 
3.1 tol 


26 069 000 
11 097 000 
101 080 000 
57 657 


A copy of the RCA Annual Report for 1952 will be sent upon request. Write 
Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Entire 
Outlook 
Has Changed" 


Throughout his 
career of half a cen- 
tury in the field of 
investment, the late 
Louis Guenther remained _ basically 
bullish on American business and 
American progress. Hard put at 
times, this firm conviction was never 
shaken; by the financial panic of 
1907, the painfully sharp shake-out 
of 1921, and the depression of the 
1930s. It endured through two 
World Wars and through two 
decades of New Deal and Fair Deal. 
neither of which received more than 
a brief nod from the late publisher 
who from the start suspected that 
they cloaked the danger of socialism 
under the guise of reform. But the 
underlying optimism of the man, 
based on faith in the integrity of the 
American people themsélves, never 
wavered. It was to be seen in his 
weekly comments on business and 
finance; in his many articles on in- 
vestment policy, among them his well 
received articles on “Fortune Build- 


ing’ in early 1951. America, he 
reasoned, was still a young and 


vigorously growing country and as 
such would keep on working until it 
solved all problems, political as well 
as economic. 

Never more strongly confirmed in 
Mr. Guenther’s mind was this belief 
than after the election of last 
November. “The entire economic 
outlook has changed,” he said. He 
did not look upon the results as a 
victory for one party over another; 
rather he regarded it as a return to 
self reliance by a nation which for a 
long time had been inclined to accept 
the “Let George do it” philosophy 
on the political front. ‘The whole 
climate has changed,” he reasoned. 
“This election marks a return to the 
American way of doing things and 
will release the creative force of 
American industry.” 


Practicing A simple measuring rod 
What One Which Publisher Guen- 

ther applied to the task 
Preaches 


of measuring the merit, 
or lack of merit, of a corporation’s 
management, concerned team work. 
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He was skeptical of the ability of 
companies to endure that depended 
for direction upon the ability of one 
individual; he favored those that 
depended on group responsibility and 
group action. 

Unlike some men who are singu- 
larly proficient at showing how the 
other fellow should solve his prob- 
lems, and not so good at their own, 
Mr. Guenther applied this principle of 
team work to his own shop. Over 
the years he built around him an 
organization that he trained person- 
ally in shouldering the responsibilities 
of management. He was one man 
who diligently sought to practice 
what he preached. 

This fact provides an assurance to 
the highly regarded ‘family of Frnan- 
crAL Wor tp readers that Mr. Guen- 
ther’s policies, tested through a half 
century of progress, will continue to 
guide this publication. As in October 
1902, when FINANCIAL WoRLD was 
started on its career, its services will 
be devoted to the particular interest 
and special concern of the investor. 


A Boon From time to time a lit- 
From Prefab tle tinkering may be 
Meaiiag helpful in making the 


Free Enterprise system 
go. But, generally speaking, the sys- 
tem is self-perpetuating, provides its 
own remedies in its own inimitable 
way and, over the years, the solutions 
developed usually prove sound. Here 
is a case in point. 

About 50 years ago, for roughly the 
same sum of money you could elect 
to buy a house or to buy an automo- 
bile. Twenty-five years later, your 
automobile had been reduced about 
half in price though the product had 
been improved greatly in quality. 
Meanwhile, the price of a house in 
contrast had increased and very little 
if any additional value had been given 
to the product. As a result, demand 
for dwellings slackened and demand 
for automobiles multiplied. 

Meanwhile, a little tinkering was 
engaged in; necessary, it seemed, to 
protect the well-being of home-own- 
ers in restricted residential areas and 
vital to protect the rising wage scales 


of the building trades. Small wonder, 
though, that buyers gazed with in- 
creasing fondness upon automobiles 
and with dimmer eye upon costlier 
homes. 

But quite apart from the writers of 
codes, a corrective was on its way in 
the form of prefabricated housing 
which led to a revision of thousands 
of building codes which, because of 
excessive requirements, had forced 
building costs up and threatened to 
keep them there at the cost of the 
American home. True, many Ameri- 
cans today live in homes on wheels, 
but not because of inability to buy 
reasonably priced housing. Prefabri- 
cation has helped to make that pos- 
sible. The trailer dwellers are nomads 
at heart. 


Controls Save for a few controls 
That Don't 2pplicable to manufac- 

turing, the nation has 
Control a 


been freed of price ceil- 
ings which some time ago outlived 
their usefulness—if, indeed, they had 
any usefulness in the first place. Their 
departure marks the exit of another 
tvpe of restriction which, unless a real 
need is served, merely tend to make 
life more complicated which-is not the 
way of a free society. 

Controls are helpful only when an 
emergency exists. To do a job, they 
should be administered in a way to 
make them effective. In the case of 
price controls, experience had indi- 
cated that companion controls were 
essential in the form of wage lids and 
rationing. Neither was applied effec- 
tively. 

The public which will comply with 
restrictions when circumstances dic- 
tate their necessity apparently ques- 
tioned the current need of price con- 
trols. Nor was that surprising. No 
less than 2,000 food items were sell- 
ing substantially under ceilings when 
the little-read price placards were re- 
moved from the grocery stores, and 
housewives saw little in the situation 
to cause alarm. 

Sometimes controls fail because of 
too much pressure. In this instance 
they collapsed because of lack of 
pressure. 
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... sometimes it never ends. Chemicals have relatively 
few sources; they come from the limestone quarries, brine 
wells, coal, oil and gas fields, even the air around us. But 
linking these raw materials with the major chemical 
consuming industries is a complex operation. It involves 
hundreds of chemical manufacturers with the special- 
ized skills necessary for the production of thousands 
of chemicals. 


It is often said that the chemical industry is its own best 
customer. This is probably true because most chemicals 
are made from chemicals. At Mathieson, soda ash, caustic 
soda, chlorine and sulphuric acid, for example, are end 
products. On the other hand, they may be the starting 


point for other chemical manufacturers whose output, in 
turn, goes into producing more chemicals. 


Here’s the result: new and improved products and proc- 
esses that benefit everyone. Through chemical research 
come great advances in the manufacture and utilization 
of glass, steel, plastics, paper, textiles, fuels, pharma- 
ceuticals, and agricultural chemicals. It is this progress— 
resulting in the development of new chemicals and an 
ever-increasing demand for raw materials—that keeps 
the chemical industry growing. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 







CAUSTIC SODA © SODA ASH © LIQUID CHLORINE © SULPHUR © SULPHURIC ACID © BICARBONATE OF SODA * AMMONIA © SODIUM NITRATE © NITRIC ACID * SODIUM METHYLATE © SODIUM CHLORITE 
HYDRAZINE © HYPOCHLORITE PRODUCTS © DRY ICE AND CARBONIC GAS * AMMONIUM SULPHATE © ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES © METHANOL © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES 
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ANACONDA’S. 
BETTER 
BRASS 
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Formbrite*, a superior drawing brass, recently intro- 
duced by Anaconda’s subsidiary, The American Brass 
Company, supplies the answer to a pressing problem in 
the metalworking industry. In the fabrication of count- 
less stamped or drawn products, very often the most 
expensive operation is the finishing, which sometimes 
costs more than the metal itself. 

To help its customers overcome this problem, The 
American Brass Company developed Formbrite, a metal 
with an exceptionally fine grain structure which pro- 
vides a surface far superior to ordinary drawing brass. 
This superfine grain frequently permits savings up to 
50% or more in finishing costs. In some cases only a 
simple “color buffing” is all that is needed. Formbrite, 
sold at no increase in price, is now well past the experi- 
mental stage. Millions of pounds have been made, 





For a copy of the new and 








One type of doorknob made 
of Formbrite, Anaconda's 
new drawing brass that 
helps polish itself. 


ng includ 


sold and successfully fabricated by a wide range of 
manufacturers. 

Formbrite is a result of Anaconda’s constant work 
in metallurgical research and product development. 
Reflecting the same progressive spirit is Anaconda’s 
company-wide program of improvement, modernization 
and expansion of existing facilities at its mines, mills 
and fabricating plants. This includes new mining proj- 
ects in the United States and an immense new sulphide 
plant already producing additional copper in Chile . . . 
an aluminum reduction plant to be built in Montana 
. .. as well as extensive modernization in the mills of 
The American Brass Company. Through this program 
Anaconda is contributing significantly to the vital job 
of providing more metals and better metal products. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


interesting Publication B-39 notes owe ar ageing open 
: ' Chile Copper Company 
on Formbrite Sheet, Strip and Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Wire write to The American 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 


eee ome bury 20, com, COPPER MINING COMPANY International Smelting and 


Refining Company 53272A 
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Fortunes of consumers’ durable goods industries will spell 


the difference between good and mediocre business in 1953. 


Prediction is made difficult by sharply conflicting trends 


During 1953, the economy must get along with- 
out the benefit of the steady increases in exports, 
defense outlays and private plant expansion which 
have contributed so substantially to the boom of the 
past several years. On the other hand, there is not 
likely to be any decline in these three influences 
of an order sufficient to bring on an inevitable down- 
turn in business. There may, in fact, be very little 
change, though the probabilities now appear to 
favor some contraction; sharp expansion is almost 
out of the question, barring all-out war, unless our 
air defenses are stepped up at a rapid pace along 
lines discussed recently. 


This outlook means that consumer expendi- 
tures, which in any case are always the largest 
component of Gross National Product, will deter- 
mine whether business this year is good or 
mediocre. But a very sizable proportion of such 
expenditures will remain stable almost regardless of 
economic conditions, being affected over the short 
run more by population trends than by moderate 
variations in disposable income. Accordingly, the 
more volatile segments of personal outlays will 
exercise much more leverage than usual in deter- 
mining the over-all level of industrial activity. 


Any attempt to predict the future course of 
these volatile groups immediately runs into sharp 
contradictions. On the favorable side, there is the 
_ record and still-advancing level of personal income, 
and the possibility that disposable income will be 
augmented by tax reduction this year. The con- 
stantly widening distribution of income creates a 
broader market for luxuries and semi-luxuries. The 
huge total of new homes built in recent years, and 
the apparently good outlook for residential con- 
struction this year, both imply a substantial need 
for a widely diversified list of household appliances 
and equipment. 


The 1953 survey of consumers’ spending inten- 
tions, just released by the Federal Reserve Board, 


MARCH 25, 1953 


lends powerful support to the optimistic view. In 
past years, these surveys have proven highly ac- 
curate; thus, it is encouraging to note that the pro- 
portion of people who feel that their financial posi- 
tions have improved over the previous year is 
larger than in any of the seven preceding surveys. 
Those interviewed expect to buy substantially more 
cars, TV sets and furniture than in 1952; home 
purchases will rise slightly, and there will be little 
change in demand for refrigerators. 


On the other hand, instalment credit is already 
at all-time peaks by a large margin, and in view of 
the heavy percentage of big-ticket consumer dur- 
ables being bought on the cuff at present it seems 
unlikely that the huge 1953 production planned in 
certain lines can be sold without expanding credit 
to a dangerous extent. If this occurs, there is bound 
to be a hangover later, with slumping sales and 
large-scale repossessions. If it does not, it will be 
because consumers are unwilling to borrow, or 
banks and finance companies unwilling to lend, 
enough money to maintain auto and appliance sales 


at hoped-for levels. 


Furthermore, inventories in some of the 
affected lines are already ample. Dealer stocks of 
new cars, for instance, are the largest since Novem- 
ber 1951, and used cars are a glut on the market 
in some areas. Tire stocks are also huge. As soon 
as color television appears to be in sight, sales of 
present sets will slump. 


The trouble with this pessimistic reasoning is 
that it is impossible to determine in advance the 
level at which instalment credit or durable goods 
inventories will become excessive to the point of 
causing real difficulties. Thus, guarded optimism 
still seems in order, and commitments in sound 
common stocks are warranted, but the more specu- 
lative shares should be avoided in view of the rela- 
tionship of risks to possible rewards. 

Written March 19, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Animal Antibiotics Growing 

Antibiotic drugs are being used on a steadily 
expanding scale by the $3 billion a year manufac- 
tured feed industry to stimulate growth and com- 
bat diseases of barnyard animals. It has been found 
that only a tablespoonful of aureomycin, bacitracin, 
penicillin, or terramycin—added to a ton of feed— 
will reduce the time required for hogs and poultry 
to reach market weight. Other important advan- 
tages are lower feed costs and reduced mortality 
from disease. There is also considerable evidence 
that antibiotics promote the growth and health of 
calves, mink, rabbits and other animals. Most of 
the nation’s feed manufacturers are now incor- 
porating growth supplements in their products, 
providing an estimated $20 million a year business 
for the major producers of animal antibiotics, in- 
cluding Commercial Solvents, American Cyanamid, 
Merck and Pfizer. But practically all drug pro- 
ducers have entered the field or are expected to 
do so, pointing to intensified competition for the 
available business. 


Newsprint from Sugar Cane 

The nation’s first plant to produce newsprint 
from sugar cane waste (bagasse) will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year at Lockport, La. 
Capacity of the plant, which will be operated by 
Valentine Pulp & Paper Company, will be only 
about 17,000 tons a year, a mere fraction of the 
6.5 million tons of newsprint produced annually in 
North America. But the project will demonstrate 
whether paper of sufficiently high quality can be 
made to compete with newsprint from conventional 
wood sources. At present, plastics and resins are 
being made from bagasse and for many years Celo- 
tex Corporation has made wallboard from this 
material. Should bagasse-derived newsprint prove 
satisfactory, sugar producers both here and abroad 
could eventually derive significant income from 
this by-product of sugar production which is now 
largely a waste material. 


Nickel Still Tight 


With the international allocation of sulphur 
ended, only nickel and molybdenum—both vital 
in jet engines and other military production—re- 
main under the voluntary sharing system of the 
free nations. Despite efforts to expand production 
of nickel, the United States (which imports more 
than 90 per cent of its supplies, mainly from 
24 


Canada) could use more than is presently avail- 
able. Some improvement in the supply picture, 
however, will result from the development by M. A. 
Hanna Company of its low-grade deposits at Rid- 
dle, Ore. National Lead will also be producing a 
small amount of nickel by the end of the year at 
Fredericktown, Mo. Eventually, more economical 
use of nickel may be possible by a new continuous 
nickel plating process known as Kanigen, devel- 
oped by General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration; the process is said to give plating protection 
with one-third to one-half the nickel required in 
existing processes. 


Housing Boom Continues 


Despite severe storms in some sections of the 
country during the latter half of February, hous- 
ing starts last month increased by 6,000 over Jan- 
uary. Government figures show 148,000 starts for 
the first two months, about four per cent over the 
same year-earlier period. Considerably wider gains 
are reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation, con- 
struction industry statistician. Housing starts in 
the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains totaled 
20 per cent more than for the first two months of 
booming 1952, the biggest two-months’ gain in any 
of the Dodge construction classifications. Since this 
is housing that was about to start or had just 
started, it will be in process of construction over 
a period of months. 


Shift to Diesel Power 


The rapid transition from steam to diesel-electric 
motive power on U. S. railroads has now brought 
diesels well into the lead in freight service as well 
as on passenger trains and in yard switching. 
Threugh 1951, diesel power for freight cars had 
slowly been increased to a point where it accounted 
for a little more than half of the gross ton miles. 
A faster rate of dieselization last year, however, 
brought the largest gains for any annual period, 
and by the end of 1952 diesel freight engines were 
accounting for 65.8 per cent of the total ton-miles. 
This compared with only 0.05 per cent in 1940, 
although passenger train diesels accounted for 5.2 
per cent of total car miles in that year while switch- 
ing diesels were doing some 9.6 per cent of yard 
work. Given this head start, passenger train and 
switching diesels kept well in the lead of freight 
diesels until by the end of 1952 about 72 per cent 
of passenger train service and 77 per cent of yard 
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switching service was being performed by the much 
more economical diesel power. 


Shipyard Backlogs Down 

The nation’s shipbuilders have a sizable volume 
ahead of them for 1953, but are not happy when 
they contemplate prospects for 1954. Fifty-five 
vessels were scheduled to be completed during the 
last ten months of this year, but only 28 are listed 
for delivery in 1954—and the outlook for new or- 
ders is not bright. As deliveries continue to be 
made the backlog of work on hand will continue 
to dwindle. The Shipbuilders Council of America 
points out that available facilities are by no means 
taxed to capacity, and unless additional orders for 
new vessels are received many shipbuilding ways 
will become vacant by the end of the year. Unlike 
the shipbuilding industry in other countries, work 
here is largely limited to domestic accounts. But 
there appears to be a basic need for merchant fleet 
replacement. By the mid-1960s the major part of 
our merchant marine will be more than 20 years 
old. This obviously would be a handicap for a 
highly competitive industry which has to face a 
challenge from air transportation as well as from 
merchant vessels sailing under other flags. 


Sugar in Uptrend 

Recent firmness in raw sugar at New York has 
carried the price to 6.35 cents a pound, the fourth 
increase in a month from the 1953 low of 6.15 
cents, and refiners have advanced refined cane to 
8.75 cents a pound. Consumers are urging that the 
Agriculture Secretary increase the 7.8 million ton 
quota for 1953, which they insist is demonstrably 
inadequate. The strength in sugar has persisted in 
the face of indications that for the first time in 
several years domestic beet sugar production will 
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reach the 1.8 million ton quota traditionally as- 
signed to it. The world market has been show- 
ing signs of weakness under the press of non-quota 
offerings. As a rule, off-shore sugar company earn- 
ings in the 1952 fiscal year cOmpared somewhat 
unfavorably with the preceding year, but dividends 
were earned with reasonably good margins. Current 
prices for the shares represent moderate recoveries 
from recent 1952-53 lows. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

American Sugar Refining earned $17.54 per 
share on the preferred in 1952 vs. $16.85 per share 
in 1951. 

Borden stockholders vote April 15 on proposal 
to broaden company’s corporate powers to develop 
and expand into other fields. 

Kennecott last year increased its total investment 
in Virginia Orange Free State Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd. to about $19.1 million. 

Cluett, Peabody has developed two new continu- 
ous processes for controlled shrinkage of washable 
woolens. 

General Motors plans network of 35 centers for 
training dealer mechanics and other service per- 
sonnel. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum’s sales last year were 
$165.8 million vs. $157.6 million in 1951. 


Other Corporate News 


_ Schering Corporation has been approved for 

N. Y. Stock Exchange trading. 

St. Joseph Light & Power stockholders vote May 
20 on 1-for-2 stock split; reported incorrectly as 
2-for-1 split (FW, Mar. 18). 

General Baking has acquired Becker Baking 
Company, Spartansburg, S. C., with annual sales 
about $3 million. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as shorter term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 2.85% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.70 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 9. 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 9 3.32 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.43 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 3.21 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104%, 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974 101 3.42 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 55 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 102 4.41 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum 100 5.00 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 

-~Dividends— Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 38 
Celanese Corporation 3.00 : 31 
Dow Chemical +0.80 F 40 
El Paso Natural Gas 1.60 : 36 
General Electric 2.85 ‘ 72 
General Foods 2.40 é 55 
Int’l Business Machines +4.00 j 253 
Standard Oil of California 2.60 . 56 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 i 70 
United Air Lines 1.50 ‘ 31 
United Biscuit 1.60 ; 36 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. f Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 159 
Borden Company ; . 57 
Consolidated Edison / J 40 
Household Finance ‘ 52 
Kress (S. H.) ‘ J 54 
Louisville & Nashville . J 65 
MacAndrews & Forbes : t 44 
May Department Stores . ‘ 31 
Pacific Gas & Electric / / 39 
Pacific Lighting ‘ t 61 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” . ‘ 46 
Safeway Stores ! y 35 
Socony-Vacuum j 35 
Southern California Edison.... 2, J 39 
Sterling Drug 4 . 34 
Texas Company x / 55 
Underwood Corporation : J 52 
Union Pacific R.R............. . 5 114 
United Fruit 5 . 55 
Walgreen Company d ' 28 «6.6 
West Penn Electric 36 6.1 


* Based on 1952 payments. t Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


dends—, 

1951 1952 Price 
Allied Stores . $3.00 39 
Bethlehem Steel i 400 56 
Cluett, Peabody . 30 
Columbia Gas System f : 15 
Container Corporation 
Flintkote Company 
General Amer. Transportation. . 
General Motors 
Glidden Company 
Kennecott Copper 
Mathieson Chemical 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Simmons Company 
Sperry Corporation 
Tidewater Associated Oil 
U. S. Steel 


* Based on 1952 payments. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











AVITAL 
Report American Enka 


reports 


OF THE YEAR 


SALES & EARNINGS 


American Enka established a new sales 
record in 1952. Net sales of $61,341,631 were 

up 13% compared with 1951. Net income increased 
8% to $6,063,235. 


PRODUCTION 


Caplin of 1908 Ananiel Dspiee enittiile on : By cultivating new markets, and 
converting certain equipment to the manufacture of 


tire yarn, the Company increased total production 
for the year to record proportions. At the year-end, 
textile yarn production and shipments were at 































TWO YEARS AT A GLANCE the highest levels reached in 1952 and more tire yarn 
was being produced than ever before in the 
Company’s history. 
1952 1951 
RESEARCH 
Sales $61,341,631 $54,388,784 


The Company’s research organization was further 
expanded in 1952. Emphasis was placed on 











Income before Taxes 14,593,235 12,646,494 research in the field of synthetic polymers, 
improvement of rayon and development of 
Net Income 6,063,235 5,601,494 new processes. Nylon was spun and processed 
() ane experimentally in a pilot plant operation. 
Net Income per share 5.42 5.01 EXPANSION 





American Enka has been licensed to manufacture 
nylon under du Pont patents. A $2,000,000 nylon 
staple plant will be constructed as an initial 

step in the Company’s entry into the newer synthetic 
fiber field. Facilities for the production of 

rayon are being expanded at the 

Lowland, Tennessee plant. 


Income Taxes per share 7.63 6.30 











Executive and Sales Offices: 


AMERICAN BKB IN KA CORPORATION ca raat AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENKA, NORTH CAROLINA 
LOWLAND, TENNESSEE 


MARCH 25, 1953 









Washington Newsletter 





Governmental reformers frustrated at their work—Congress- 


men roll up farm troubles into major problem for Benson— 


President's new economic advisor 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Perhaps the 
only activity more frustrating than 
running the Government is trying 
from the inside to reform it. At almost 
every turn, the new officials find ob- 
stacles to carrying through their vari- 
ous plans. It’s not for lack of effort 
that 1953 Washington looks so much 
like that of 1952. Unfortunately, to 
see how nice it would be to change it 
all and to make speeches about the 
prospect is easier than getting rid of 
even one band of red tape. 

There’s hardly a department head 
who can feel in the clear. Secretary 
Wilson is plagued, like all the secre- 
taries before him, by rivalries of the 
several Services. There were hopes 
of gradually working the Government 
out of the power business ; these were 
megaphoned all through the West 
and Congressmen are getting indig- 
nant letters. Secretary Benson in- 
tended to tie farming to the market; 
no longer dares he say so except in 
the most cagey way. 

In the State Department, it’s a 
matter of making old policies look 
old to the foreign, and new to the 
domestic public. That takes skill. 
At Justice, changes in anti-trust pol- 
icy are supposed to be under consid- 
eration ; to date, everything has been 
pretty much as it used to be. Post 
Office, naturally, never changes. 


Most trouble probably is on 
budgets. That simply couldn’t be 
helped since the 1933-1954 program 
had been worked out under a differ- 
ent Administration. Cutting any- 
thing, it’s found, involves unending 
complications. Truman had the same 
trouble when he tried to apply the 
Hoover reorganization plans. Noth- 


ing ever worked out as on the blue- 
print. 


At last, there’s a volume of ap- 
propriation hearings from which it 
28 


makes a good impression 


can be judged how Congress treats 
the new Cabinet members. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson appeared be- 
fore the appropriate House sub-com- 
mittee. In general, the tone of the 
exchanges is one of taut friendliness. 
Congressman like to roll up all of the 
farm troubles they hear about from 
home and to present them to Benson: 
What will you do about this? 

Farm income has been going 
down. What does the Department 
intend to do about that? What will 
he do to help the cattle feeders? All 
this butter he’s been buying, how 
will he dispose of it? Is he actually 
contemplating elastic rather than firm 
market pegs? To the irritation of the 
Congressmen, precise questions elic- 
ited carefully vacuous answers: hope, 
for instance, that the dairymen will 
cooperate in solving their butter prob- 
lem. 

The hearings fail to reflect the 
whole story. The Department is get- 
ting thousands of letters a week; in- 
dignation letters, schemes for giving 
away surpluses at regular fees to dis- 


tributors. The farm press is calling 
for firm supports plus incentive 
bonuses, just as the Department 


hopes to find a way out. 


One typical reaction has been to 
change the title of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations to “Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service.” Instead of merely 
finding opportunities for trade, FAS 
will, without actually negotiating, try 
somehow to arrange trades of farm 
surpluses for other things. 


It’s a fact that as farm prices 
moved downward, costs of marketing 
food somehow kept increasing. In per- 
centage, the greatest increase has been 
in freight. However, freight is but 
a small part of the total bill. The 
large increases were in labor costs 
and in the general overhead of the 










































distributors. Once more, Congress 
is likely to look into this. 

The labor cost, curiously, almost 
tripled since 1940 and so did com- 
bined overhead and profit. Obvious- 
ly, there’s been no such increase in 
wage rates, or in the profits of con- 
cerns in the industry. Evidently, 
there’s been a rise, perhaps a consid- 
erable one, in the number of workers 
needed to process and move crops. 
In face of the trends to self-service 
stores, this looks odd. 

One little explanation lies in frozen 
foods as well as other processing, 
which, once done at home, now is 
handled in factories. It’s wondered 
whether zealous execution of the 
anti-trust laws has something to do 
with it. The big chains are required 
to deal with a great many middle- 
men ; a decade ago they did more buy- 
ing direct on the farm. 


President Eisenhower’s eco- 
nomic advisor, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
is making a good impression in Wash- 
ington. After dealing for several 
years with Leon Keyserling, Senators 
find it refreshing to have somebody in 
that post who is not plumping zeal- 
ously for one cause or another. Dr. 
Burns considers that his job stops 
with analysis. | 

Employes of the Economic Council 
feel that it was unjust that they 
should be fired just because Congress 
didn’t like their boss. They always 
had the same complaint about him 
that Congressmen did. They felt out 
of their ken getting up documenta- 
tion to support various doctrines. If 
there is to be a Council—that is, if 
Burns is to have a staff—he’ll prob- 
ably rehire as many of the former 
employes as he can. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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There are many steps a company may 
take to protect its interests, its assets and 
its earning power. 


Product diversification, for example, pro- 
vides a measure of protection against 
cyclical changes which may adversely 
affect one or more markets. An active 
program of research and development is 
a safeguard against loss of markets 
through obsolescence. This is particularly 
important in the rapidly developing 
chemical industry. 


In addition, sound management dictates 
an insurance program designed to pro- 
tect the company against liability for 
injury to employees, against accidental 
loss or damage to its property, against lia- 
bility for injury to the person or property 
of others, and against loss of assets by 
criminal acts. 


At American Cyanamid Company, a care- 
fully detailed program of insurance cov- 
erage has been worked out with leading 
insurance companies to protect the com- 
pany’s assets in the event of a major un- 
expected or catastrophic loss. 


But the actual insurance “thinking” starts 
with prevention of loss. Full use is made 
of the engineering services available 
through the insurance industry, such as 
inspections of safety conditions pertain- 
ing to personnel, inspections of pressure 
vessels and machinery, and modern fire 
protection engineering. Also, employee 
training programs in accident prevention 
are continually being conducted. 


This modern concept of “insurance” is a 
part of the company’s overall program 
dedicated to steady progress through 
“molding the future through chemistry.” 











— 





AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Seeking a broader market, Hamil- 
ton Watch Company recently estab- 
lished a new Allied Products Division 
to develop, produce and market new 
products—among newcomers already 
offered by it are (1) PML-79, a lu- 
bricant for precision watches and 
other small instruments, and (2) an 
oil which was developed for time 
fuses but which is suitable for use in 
other mechanical products such as 
guns, fishing reels and parking meters. 

. Glidden Company has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
silicone resin base finish embodying 
the hardness and durability of porce- 
lain without the latter’s brittleness ; 
trade-named Nubelon S, the finish is 
flexible enough to be applied before 


metal is formed into a finished prod- 
uct, will be offered in a variety of 
colors and shades—in addition, the 
company has a new industrial emul- 
sion suitable for a wide range of ap- 
plications from use on furniture to 
coating acoustical tile, plus Glidpol, 
a new polyester resin for forming 
plastic auto bodies and the like... . 
A new bi-weekly magazine, The 
Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, will appear for the first 
time April 1—briefly, editorial con- 
tent will be concentrated on chemical 
developments designed to increase 
crop yields as well as the part that 
chemistry plays in food production 
and processing. . . . Rodents have no 
desire to attack fiberboard shipping 
containers which have been treated 








CALL 
FOR 


yt Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS | CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


Colleges Benefit from Dividends 


Trinity College, a Philip Morris share owner, 
Is one of many colleges, universities and 
churches aided in meeting expenses by the 
receipt of corporate dividends. The students 
shown here are on the steps of the building 
containing the Library and the Dean’s office. 


106th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable May 1, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been de- 
clared payable April 15, 1953 
to holders of record at the 
close of business on April 1, 
1953. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
March 18, 1953 
New York, N. Y. 














with a new repellent called Good-Rit 
Z.A.C., a product of the B. F. Good. 
rich Chemical Company—the proof of 
the pudding, actual boxes which wer 
exposed to rats by the U. S. Fish § 
Wildlife Service and were later foun( 
to be undamaged, will be on display 
at the forthcoming National Pack. 
aging Exposition in Chicago, April 
20-23... . An improved Tintex color 
remover is effective on almost every 
type of fabric, natural or man-made, 
whose color can be removed at home 
and will do the job without need for 
boiling—introduced by Park & Til 
ford, the product can be purchased 
nationally at many dime, department 
and similar stores. . . . Ability to bend 
and twist without cracking charac. 
terizes Steel Oilite, an iron powder 
demonstrated by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Amplex Division—because i 
its great strength, the new product 
can be used for finished machine parts 
which formerly had to be made from 
forgings or bar stock. 


Grocery Products .. . 

Dust cloths and mops treated witl 
a new spray offered by Endust Cor. 
poration are said to pick up dus 
much more readily than untreated 
mops and _ cloths—moreover, _ the 
spray tends to turn dust particles in‘ 
to pieces of heavy lint which can 
be shaken out of the cleaning cloth 
with ease. . An aid for mothers 
concerned with their youngster’ 
transition from strained foods to the 
chopped variety has been prepared 
by H. J. Heinz Company in the form 
of a handy purse-size booklet—en’ 
titled Junior Foods for Older Babies 
the booklet includes a plan for a bal: 
anced diet plus suitable menus. . . 
Introduction of a germicidal agent 
called Puralin into Lifebuoy soap % 
currently contemplated by Leve 
Bros. Co.—the new variety of an oll 
favorite is expected to be availablt 
for the first time during the spring 
season. ... A waterless hand cleane 
sold under the Magnus label is sait 
to remove grease, tar, ink and similai 
dirt without causing irritation to tht 
skin—made with Lanolin, the cleane! 
is water-soluble even though it re 
quires no water for use, is manufac 
tured by Magnus Chemical Com 
pany, Inc. . . . An insecticide trade 
named Insect-O-Mist not only is ef 
fective against flies, mosquitoe 
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Here in Western Pennsylvania, 

halfway between New York and Chicago, 
we apply to Annual Reports 

and other corporate printing a fresh, 


imaginative attitude properly balanced 
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roaches and the like, but it also deo- 
dorizes and perfumes at the same 
time—packaged in a squeezable plas- 
tic bottle which can be refilled from 
a larger-size container in which the 
chemical is also sold, it is distributed 
by Rubicon, Inc. 


Random Notes... 

As many as 50 swatches of cloth 
or plastic can now be mounted simul- 
taneously on sample cards by a new 
process described by Matherson-Se- 
lig Color Card Company—entirely 
automatic, the process offers economy 
advantages to purchasers of sample 
cards. . . . Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Corporation is marketing a solder in 
paste form that will join most metals 
(except aluminum and magnesium) 
in the flame of a match or cigarette 
lighter—it is recommended for house- 
hold repair work. . . . It’s easy to per- 
sonalize almost anything in 23-karat 
gold with a foil produced by Wynn 


Manufacturing Company—yjust place 
the foil over the surface to be in- 
scribed (it can be paper, leather, 
cloth, plastic or glass), write nor- 
mally with pencil or ball-point pen, 
and the lettering will be transferred 
in gold to the surface... . 1 A dhesive- 
backed green flanizel cloth is recom- 
mended for placement onto the bot- 
tom of lamp bases, bookends and sim- 
ilar articles to prevent them from 
scratching fine furniture—the flannel 
comes with a protective gauze which 
is removed before applying it to an 
article, and it may be trimmed to size 
and shape with a pair of scissors. 
An imprinting machine de- 
signed for marking corrugated con- 
tainers or wooden crates is being in- 
troduced for industrial use by Pannier 
Corporation—bearing the trade name 
The Master Marker, the unit at- 
taches to standard conveyor belts. . 
A handy accessory for ary desk is 
the new Oasis Moistener, an over- 





size fountain pen-like device for wet- 
ting envelope flaps, gummed labels 
or stamps in strip form—a product 
of Office Accessories Corporation, it 
differs from most such devices in that 
it has a replaceable felt pad to insure 
not too much, not too little moisture, 

Ten varieties of self-adhesive 
labels for home or office use are being 
placed on the market by Avery Ad- 
hesive Label Corporation under the 
Avery trade name — although they 
stick tightly when applied to any clean 
surface, they can be easily removed; 
available styles include special de- 
livery, air mail, white rectangles in 
four sizes and small circles in four 
colors. 


























—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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The Big “D” Continues to Grow... 


The Davison Chemical Corporation is keeping pace with the demands of industry 
and agriculture by building new plants, increasing facilities in existing plants, 
and developing new products and processes. In order to better service the highly important 
market of petroleum refining, Davison has just completed a new catalyst plant at 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. Another new plant, now under construction, is a triple superphosphate 
plant at Ridgewood, Florida. This plant, along with our recently acquired fertilizer plant at 
] Lansing, Michigan, will play an all important role in producing the high crop yields necessary to feed 
the people of the world. Leaders in industry and agriculture know that the 
Davison “D” will continue to grow to match their requirements. 


Progress in Chemistry 





THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS; INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO®@ GRANULATED FERTILIZERS! 


MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 





Summek elie summer this field yields a rich, heavy 
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eae. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 
WIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52%, K,0 
MANURE SALTS 20% KO MIN. 


better meat on the table, bigger profits in the bank. 
Healthy harvests drain vital plant-food elements from 
one the soil. These must be replaced by fertilizers. 

Often the most effective fertilizers contain New 
Mexico’s Sunshine State Potash. POTASH helps 
nourish soil, strengthen crop resistance to disease and 


*% harvest. Peak production in the hayfield always puts 


drought and produce good crops for better business. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








General Office 
1408 Whitney Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR COMPANY 
Producers of Crude Sulphur 
Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 


Mines: Long Point, Fort Bend County, Texas 
Starks, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


Houston Office 
665 San Jacinto Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
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1953 RED CROSS FUND 





























THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 
A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) a share has been declared 
payable March 30, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record March 20, 1953. 
M. W. FLEECE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
March 6, 1953 
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Growth Still Keynote 





Concluded from page 5 


ported by the specific projections of 
1975 requirements for individual 
chemical products made last year by 
the Paley Commission. In relation 
to 1950 output, these showed in- 
creases of as much as 1,845 per cent 
(for magnesium) ; gains of 600,700 
or even 800 per cent were numerous. 
According to this source, the demand 
for plastics in 1975 will be ten times 
the 1950 total. By that time plastics 
will probably have edged out syn- 
thetic fibers for the position of lead- 
ing chemical group in terms of dollar 
sales, even though these fibers them- 
selves have substantial potentialities 
for further gain. 


As Bright As Ever 


Chemical producers have little 
doubt that their future remains as 
bright as ever. During the seven 
years 1946 through 1952 they in- 
vested an average of a billion dollars 
annually in new plants and equip- 
ment. This year they have budgeted 
some $1.45 billion for the same pur- 
pose, a record total except for last 
year’s $1.5 billion outlay. Their 
capital expenditures from 1950 
through 1952 amounted successively 
to 10.3 per cent, 11.5 per cent and 
12.1 per cent of the total for all 
manufacturing industries, although 
the industry accounted for less than 
seven per cent of manufacturers’ sales 
in each of these years. 

In so dynamic a field, it is inevit- 
able that there should be occasional 
instances of severe competition be- 
tween different chemical products, or 
between identical products made 
from different raw materials. The 
displacement of lime-soda caustic by 
electrolytic caustic (a by-product of 
chlorine production) is one example; 
another now developing is the inva- 
sion by acetylene (produced through 
cracking of hydrocarbons) of markets 
previously held by ethylene and by 
acetylene produced from calcium car- 
bide. But chemicals, chemical pro- 
cesses and chemical producers are s0 
adaptable that developments of this 
type seldom have a serious effect for 
very long. Expanding markets and 
advancing technology usually see to 
that . 
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e Highlights of Operations 


511 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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1952 1951 

EE pe ee Se eee eee $100,273,000 $52,807,000 
i eb cieudiencecccgtanbasevewees 5,548,000 1,396,000 
Net Income before non-recurring profit 

ME 5c i cnu cd edn kedns en oo ocgedekeebiees hex 4,167,000 2,711,000 
Profit from sale of plants less applicable income taxes....... —0-— 642,000 
SIE SDT sk bd do od aWi dae sc cen ccd eenededces 4,167,000 3,353,000 
Net Income per Common share before non-recurring profit on 

sale of plants and after 
Preferred Dividends: 

On shares outstanding at Year End ..................06. 2.05 1.83 

On average number of shares outstanding during Year...... 2.35 1.94 
WOON TONE: oid aii wink none nncedbashdes vine’ $ 42,451,000 $27,228,000 
Social Security, Annuity, Group Insurance and other fringe 

benefit payments by the Company ...........0-seeeeeeeees 2,295,000 1,224,000 
Taxes—Federal, State & Local (including taxes of $197,000 on 

orome treme ante OF plants te 1951) ...... cc ccecs cccweccss 4,915,000 4,078,000 
Dividends: 

PD iio hc VEC GEV vi ede ecnce cqcbudebhedhesckda 296,000 301,000 

I RCE 6 nds 0 nasinw csc s0n wapepeemeeeus cen 1,319,000 994,000 

En ee ee 5% 2% 

ee I I Oo 6.6 6 sin'n a dee cceceugewarseckeaeed’s $ 51,551,000 $38,375,000 
Ce Cee Oe NE icici. cecdesdacdacse es 29,976,000 24,551,000 
Net Current Position at Year End ...........ccccccsccccccces 21,575,000 13,824,000 
Ratio Current Assets to Current Liabilities .................. 1.72 to 1 1.56 to 1 





eR OURENN IN A IY III oo ido i Siac wceccccnvaeetacbecdasce $ 23,499,000 





$20,526,000 





Pee We IR I I oo ek ss asin cides ci se eeeeeees $ 39,548,000 
Book Value per Common share outstanding at Year End.... 16.88 


$26,794,000 
14.50 








Shares of Preferred Stock outstanding at Year End: 


3.90% Cumulative, $100 Par Value ..................00. 75,000 
5% Cummlative, SIGO Par Valse .... 2.2 Sorc ccc cccces 6,000 
Total Common shares outstanding at Year End .............. 1,888,850 
Average number of Common shares outstanding during Year 1,646,802 


75,000 
= 
1,319,460 
1,244,881 





Number of Employees at Year End 
Number of Stockholders at Year End ...................05- 11,054 





7,304 
8,815 





machinery and capital goods industries. 


“Last year, AMF was able to report a substantial volume of unfilled orders for military equip- 
ment as tangible evidence of success in carrying out another announced policy—that of seeking 
an important place in the Government’s military procurement program. In 1952, production 
in this field was expanded, and billings under government prime and sub-contracts increased 
more than two and one-half times, to a level which accounted for 51% of total sales. It is the 
conviction of your management that the production of military equipment will be an integral 


part of the Company’s business for years to come. 


“Further progress was made in the development of the Company’s traditional lines. The 
AMF Automatic Pinspotter is now in commercial production, and improvements were made 
in other important AMF industrial products. Approximately 18% of 1952 business resulted 


Qhroudaad Vatree 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
(Chairman of the Board) 


Copies of the 1952 Annual Report will be furnished upon request. For copies of the report please write the Secretary at the above address. 


from sales and rentals of this group of AMF products.” 





Excerpts from the Chairman’s Letter............. 


“The expansion and diversification program of the American Machine & Foundry Company 
is now in its fifth year. As mentioned in last year’s annual report, ‘AMF concluded that its 
profits potential could be improved through the acquisition of lines of general products to 
balance its traditional group of specialized products for industrial use.’ It now can be said 
that this objective is being realized. This program is far enough advanced that the sales of 
newly acquired companies were 31% of total sales for the year 1952. These companies, now 
all integrated into the AMF management structure, are producing a variety of items that 
give AMF identity in the consumer goods field in addition to its established position in the 





Business Background 


Foreign-made sewing machine gets foothold in U. S. market 










and sales mushroom to an estimated $40 million this year 





TRANGER—tThe Singer Man- 

ufacturing Company with sales 
of over $300 million annually has en- 
countered Necchi in foreign markets 
for a long time, but not until recently 
has the Italian-made sewing machine 
been a competitor in Singer’s home 
territory. Singer is the outgrowth of 
a company formed over 100 years ago 
when the sewing machine was in- 
vented in America. The present com- 
pany was incorporated 80 years ago 
last February 20. Its only competi- 
tion worth noting in the domestic 
market has been the White Sewing 
Machine Company until five years 
ago, when a curious sequence of 
events brought Necchi to New York. 


An Idea—Leon Jotson, a penni- 
less DP bearing a concentration camp 
memento in the form of a Nazi num- 
ber tatooed on his left arm, borrowed 
$2,000 from a relief agency and 
opened shop in New York’s sewing 
machine market, an important inter- 
national trading center tucked away 
in the 20s just west of Fifth Avenue. 
Mitton HEIMLicH, an old hand in 
the sewing ma- 
chine business 
who had re- 
tired to devote 
his time to cer- 
tain charities, 
heard of Jol- 
son’s ne w en- 
terprise. Jol- 
son, he under- 
stood, had the 
American dis- 
tribution rights 
to Necchi. 
While Heimlich had never known of 
a foreign machine to make a go of it 
in the United States in competition 
with domestic products, he reasoned 
that Necchi might: Singer had grown 
big and for a century had been with- 
out intense domestic competition. 
Fired with a desire to try something 
new, Heimlich sought out Jolson; 
then another sewing machine man, 
Ben Krisitorr. The three formed 
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Milton Heimlich 


By Frank H. McConnell 





the Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corporation in the United States. Jol- 
son had the contract; Krisiloff, the 
money; Heimlich, some 30 years of 
sewing machine experience plus capi- 
tal. 


Growth—Starting in 1948, the 
new company, using a clipping serv- 
ice to get the names of dealer pro- 
spects, has built up a distributor- 
dealer organization of 2,000 outlets 
throughout the United States. It de- 
veloped the key theme of “creative 
sewing” as a basic appeal to women 
and published a book explaining how 
sewing on the Necchi could be made 
into an artistic endeavor ; it ‘takes the 
drudgery out of buttonhole-making.” 
Then with $2 million a year advertis- 
ing in support of its dealers and dem- 


onstrators, the company set some-. 


thing of a record in sales promotion. 
Last year, Necchi sales approximated 
$25 million. This year, Heimlich be- 
lieves, they will cross $30 million. In 
addition, a companion line has been 
introduced: the portable Elna, a 
Swiss-built sewing machine, and the 
company expects to sell $10 million 
this year. “This will give the Necchi 
and Elna companies a combined gross 
of well over $40 million,” says Heim- 
lich, “and make the Necchi corpora- 
tion one of the largest importers of 
foreign manufactured products in the 
United States.” It also has enlivened 
competition. 


Best Man —‘“It would seem,” 
says A. E. DuNCAN, veteran chair- 
man of Commercial Credit Company, 
“that the average American is still 
his own best credit man.” Mr. 
Duncan suspects that critics in lofty 
vantage points are not realistic as 
they look down on the instalment 
buying habits of American mechanics, 
salesmen and other working people. 
The instalment buyer, he finds, has an 
uncanny knack of telling when he 
may be getting out on a limb, and is 
quick to run off his debt and get back 
onto safer ground. Commercial Credit 


sets aside a reserve of one per cent 
monthly against each new account 
and charges losses against the re- 
serve. But only about half that 
amount has been needed over the 
years; substantial sums from the re- 
serve are turned back into working 
funds each year. 








Credit Ratios—Several forces at 
work during and since the war have 
affected our credit picture, Mr, 
Duncan concludes, and these changes 
necessitate new guiding rules. From 
1940 to 1952, consumer credit trebled 
from $8 to $24 billion. But disposable 
income increased even more, from 
$75.7 billion to $242.9 billion. And 
the big increase has been in lower 
income family groups. They are buy- 
ing cars today. “After paying taxes,” 
says Duncan, “the higher income 
families have less than before, the 
lower income families more.” 




















Tears to Shed—Perhaps you re- 
member how, in your boyhood, the 
kids had to work to pull together the 
means of getting into the circus. So 
does GrorcE A. Hamip, show man, 
who uses that memory to good ad- 
vantage in a plug for knocking out 
the amusement tax. “Few amusement 
park operators have the heart to 
charge more than a dime for a merry- 
go-round ride,” argues Hamid. “But 
under the present set-up a child pay- 
ing ten cents for a ride has to hand 
over another two cents to the Govern- 
ment as tax.”” Hamid, who is known 
in the amusement field from coast to 
coast, says the present amusement tax 
is cause for tears in the lower-cost, 
“poor man’s” entertainment field. 


























































































Coffee Break—The National Of- 
fice Management Association with 
13,000 members some time ago came 
to grips with a problem now said to 
be bothering President DwicHtT 
D. EIsENHOWER and some of his 
heaviest thinkers: Should the coffee 
break for Government workers be 
abolished? The association’s survey 
of 1,160 companies “proved’’—so re- 
ports its President J. B. ANDREws— 
“that the coffee break can be made an 
asset if properly administered and 
regulated.” Worker fatigue, labor 
turnover and accidents declined; em- 
ploye morale and productivity in- 
creased. 
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BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 
December 31 pone enn E oa December 31 
a ee — — INVESTMENTS 1952 1951 
Working capital ...$ 6,118,779 $ 5,457,338 Long term debt ....$ 9,000,000 $ 9,500,000 
h Investments in ee 621,504 91,885 
other companies . 95,000 95,000 Preferred shares and 
Ie Other assets ..... . 1,254,614 27,316 a oe —_— 
0) Properties, plants & . Scent, 294. 
equipment—net .. 23,907,411 23,658,499 noe eee 
iT Deferred charges... __ 590,448 583,124 in capital .......__ 634,615 634,615 
is $31,966,252 $29,821,277 $31,966,252 $29,821,277 
e 








Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales Offices or Operations in: 
St. Louis e Memphis * Des Moines ¢ Nashville « Chattanooga « Jackson, Miss. ¢ Oglesby, Ill. e Cowan, Tenn. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. ¢ Brandon, Miss. 








Discover Opportunities 
in the Stock Market 


1001 CHARTS “"issue°" 


ISSUE 
GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange covering nearly 12 full 
years to March 1, 1953. 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Street News 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 149 


The Board of Directors on March 11, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company’s common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1953, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 23, 1953. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Investment bankers find aid and comfort in Federal Reserve 


report—Santa Fe management faces first fight in generation 


hroughout the more than two 

years that 17 leading investment 
banking firms have been defending 
themselves against conspiracy and 
anti-trust charges in the Federal 
Court, they have found aid and com- 
fort from time to time in the oddest 
places. The latest find was in the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, released in the 
second week of March. 

Counsel for the Government have 
been trying for some months to get 
the court’s permission to enlarge the 
voluminous complaint to include a 
charge of illegal price-maintenance. 
That complaint of the Department of 
Justice would embrace not only the 
fixing of a price for a new security 














MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


March 18, 1958. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


750,000 Shares 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 


Common Stock 


(without nominal or par value) 
Price $267: a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


DREXEL & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 





























issue and forbidding any syndicate 
member to deviate from it, but also 
the so-called stabilizing of. the sec- 
ondary market for the security identi- 
cal with the one being offered. 

Referring to the part played by 
the Federal Reserve in security of- 
ferings by the United States Treas- 
ury, the New York bank said that 
aid at such times “usually involved 
System purchases of maturing issues 
at a slight premium in order to pre- 
vent any possible impairment of the 
Treasury’s terms during the period of 
the offering and thus assure the maxi- 
mum volume of exchanges.” 

Investment bankers were quick to 
seize upon this admission by an 
agency of the Government that the 
practice complained of by another 
branch of the Government was con- 
sidered at least moral. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, as 
regulator of the underwriting busi- 
ness, has never seen anything wrong 
with price stabilization. 


The coming annual meeting of 
Santa Fe Railway stockholders will 
witness the management with a fight 
on its hands for the first time in 
generations. Whenever the Santa Fe 
has erred it has been on the side of 
safety and conservatism. The subject 
of the disagreement with a group 
which styles itself a “stockholders’ 
protective committee” is the volun- 
tary bond redemption fund set up by 
the directors last December. All the 
road’s funded debt—$200 million of 
it—comes due in 1995. The two is- 
sues have no sinking funds and can- 
not be redeemed before maturity. So 
the management thinks it should be 
anticipating the debt problem that 
would otherwise arise five years be- 
fore the end of this century. 

Twenty-five cents per share of com- 
mon stock appropriated every six 
months until 1995, invested and com- 
pounded at even 3 per cent, would 
build up just the right size fund. But 
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h minority group, one of whom does 
not own any Santa Fe stock, doesn’t 
like the arrangement. In the proxy 
tatement, the group calls for a vote 
on the proposal at the annual meet- 
ing. The discussion should be inter- 
esting for a while but the manage- 
ment, of course, will have its way. 


Not much business for the United 
States market and not many oppor- 
tunities for American speculators are 
expected to result from the action of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in giving to small Canadian 
orporations the same registration ex- 
emptions enjoyed by domestic compa- 
nies. The experts here figure that 
he main advantage of the new rule 
vill be an easier exclusion of fly-by- 
night Canadian promoters. The rule 
vasn’t possible until Canada and the 
Inited States had signed a re- 
‘iprocity agreement for extradition in 
ases involving fraudulent stock sales 
and misuse of the mails for that 
urpose. 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
bank holidays came and went with no 
more reminiscing than March usually 
brings from the survivors of the bliz- 
yard of 1888. No one beyond a few 
eading bankers ever saw any of the 
5200 million script prepared by the 
Yew York Clearing House banks as 
2 substitute for regular legal tender 
otes. It never saw the light of day 
nnd was destroyed, along with the 
blates, within two months of the 
printing. 


Dividend Changes 


American Broadcasting - Paramount 
heatres: Initial of 25 cents on the com- 
hon and 14% cents on the 5 per cent 
umulative preferred of $20 par, both 
ayable April 20 to stock of record 
arch 27. 


Clary Multiplier: 1232 cents payable 
pril 1 to stock of record March 25. 
Previous quarterly payments were 10 
ents. 


Pennsylvania Railroad: 75 cents pay- 
ble April 23 to stock of record March 
3. Since 1950, the road has been pay- 
ng $1 a year—two dividends of 50 
ents each. 


_U. S& Smelting, Refining & Mining: 
2 cents a share on April 15 to stock of 
ecord March 23. Last year the com- 
any declared a total of $3 a share on 
8S common, 75 cents each in March and 
une, 50 cents in September and $1 in 
December. 


ARCH 25, 1953 











MERRILL LyncH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y.~ 


“how's 


the fit?” 


Not hard to tell, is it? You don’t even 
need a mirror. 


But how long since you’ve tried your 
bank account on for size? And your 
investment program—the stocks and 
bonds you own? 


Taken together, are they well-designed 
to fit your present financial situation? 


Maybe the coat’s too big and the 
pants too small, 


That happens. 


Surprising as it may seem, a lot of 
people just let extra dollars accumu- 
late, forget about putting some of 
that money into more securities. They 
just ride along on the same ten shares 
of A.T.&T. or General Motors or 
U. S. Steel that they bought ten years 
ago—have never added a thing. 


People like that ought to see a good 
investment tailor, somebody who can 
alter the coat and pants to fit. Our 
Research Department will be glad to 
tackle the job for you—at no cost or 
obligation. 


You tell us about your situation, and 
we'll tell you what we think you ought 
to do about it. 


Just write, in complete confidence, to— 


Water A. Scnoi., Department .SE-8 


Offices in 103 Cities 



































The directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 


Beatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


share on the $12.50 par value Common 1953. 


March 3, 1953 


William G. Karnes, President 














Capital Stock, payable May 1, 1953, 
to shareholders of recerd March 16, 

















DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





To receive a dividend stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Adams-Millis ........ 
Allied Int’) Invest.....Q10c 
Allied Products 
Altes Brewing 
Amerada Petroleum ...Q50c 
Amer. Broadcasting- 

Paramount Theatres. .25c 


ee 14%c 
Anchor Hocking Glass. .40c 

Pe 08 6. onic QO$1 
Aspinook Corp. ....Q$1.50 
Barker Bros. 

ee Pree Q56%c 
Biekford’s Inc:........5. 20c 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 
Burlington Steel ....*Q25c 


Di. cs ccke Genk eee *E50c 


California Packing ...37%4c 
Cap. Administration 
a TA eee 30c 
oS nnn 8c 
Carolina Power & Lt... .50c 
ea See QO$1.25 
Celotex Corp........ Q37%c 


Central Violeta Sugar.$1.07 
Chesapeake Corp. ( Va.) .50c 
Chi. & Eastern Ill. R.R..50c 


be Se Cl. A.....5.6 Q50c 
Chicago. Milwaukee St. 

rau & Pac. B.R......; $1 
Clinton Foods .......... 10c 
Club Aluminum Prods..10c 
Coca-Cola Int’l........ $7.40 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

ee 50c 

Do $3.50 of....... O87 4c 
Columbus & So. 

eee Mier, .... 2.2. QO35c 


Continental Air Lines.Q12%c 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25c 


Davenport Hosiery ..... 50c 
Dayton Rubber ....... Q050c 

Jd = & OF ieee Q50c 
Detroit Edison ....... 35c 


Dixon (Jos.) Crucible.Q50c 
Domestic Finance..... $10c 

De 57 pi... ...... Q31%c 
Dominguez Oil Fields. .25c 
Dominion Malting ..*Q25c 
Dominion Steel ..... *Q25c 
| ee 25c 
Elec. Auto-Lite Q75c 
Equitable Office Bldg..O15c 
General Baking......... 25c 
General Bronze 
Gen. Instrument ...... 
Godchaux Sugars Cl. A.O$1 


Goulds Pumps ....... 15c 
Havana Lithograph ..... 5c 
Hayes Industries ..... Q25c 


Heinz (H. J.) Co.....Q45c 
Holland Furnace ...... 25c 
Horn & Hardart Bak..Q$2 
Hussmann Refrig...... Q30c 


Independent Pneumatic 
00 
Int'l Milling 4% pf.....Q$1 


Int’! Metal Indus- 
a Midk. dou «. .*040c 


RARE PROWING hkccrccass 30c 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c 
La Salle Extension 

University -.<.. «<<< Q10c 
40 
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Company 

ro ae eee Q25c 

Lees (James) & Sons 
pe eee Q96%4c 


Lerner Stores .....+ 037 Vc 

Do 4%% pi....Q$1.12%c 
Mahoning Coal R.R..... $10 
Maine Pub. Service..... 30c 

Do 5%% pf....... Q27 Vc 
Maracaibo Oil Explor...15c 
McQuay-Norris ...... 25c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Medusa Port. Cement. ..60c 
Michigan Gas Utilities. .15c 
Motorola Inc. ....... 37 Yc 
National Fuel Gas....Q20c 


Mo” 5 shs cicada seen E5c 
National Shares ....... 15c 
National Tool ..... Q12%c 


New England G. & E..Q25c 

856% Bhs... onde Q$1.12% 
Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 
Pac. Clay Products....Q25c 
Pacific Gas & Elec....Q50c 


Packard-Bell ......... Q25c 
Park Chemical .....<.< 7c 
Philip Morris......... Q75c 

Do 3.90% pf...... Q97'%4c 

De OF OF... sc sans ohne O$1 
Pitts. &LakeErieR.R..Q$1.50 
Polaroid: Corp... .....< Q12%c 


Portland General Elec..Q45c 
Pressed Steel Car 

CALE eae ae eS Q56%c 
Procter & Gamble 

_s, See eee 32 
Quaker Oats 6% pf..Q$1.5 
Russeks Fifth Ave.....Q10c 
St. Louis Southwest. Ry..$5 
Sangamo Co. Ltd.....*Q25c 


a | ee Q20c 
Shawmut Association ...15c 
De ean has tO El5c 


Southern Oxygen ....Q25c 
Steel Co. (Canada) .*Q20c 
Stone Container 


stop & Shiip......... Q25c 
Tishman Realty & 
ee ET Q35c 
Tri-Continental ........ 20c 
oS er O$1.50 


Union Gas of Canada. .*25c 
Un. Shoe Machinery .Q62%c 
i. eee Q37%c 
U.S. Smelting 7% pf..Q87%c 
Utah-Idaho Sugar ....Q15c 
Wagner Baking ........ 15c 
Walker & Go..........2 Q25c 
Wood Alexander Ltd...*15c 
Accumulations 

Chicago Great Westérn 
Ry. Se 6... 62%c 
Iowa Electric 7% pf...$1.75 
Do 6%% pf. B....$1.62% 
Webb & Knapp $6 pf..$1.50 

Stock 
Holt (Henry).......... 5% 
Pac. Western Oil...... 10% 
Un. Gas Improvement....# 
Van Dorn Iron Works.10% 

Omitted 


Amer. Hard Rubber; 


Hlidrs 
Pay- of 
able Record 
4-1 3-19 
5-1 4-15 
4-15 4-1 
5-1 4-17 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
4-8 3-25 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-20 
4-30 4-9 
4-15 3-31 
4-15 3-31 
4-15 3-31 
4-15 3-31 
3-31 3-23 
4-15 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-24 
3-16 3-6 
4-15 3-23 
4-25 4-15 
5-15 4-30 
4-15 41 
5-1 4-15 
5-1 4-15 
4-15 3-20 
3-24 3-10 
4-15 3-31 
4-1 3-23 
4-15 3-25 
4-20 3-23 
4-15 4-8 
K oe 22793 
3-25 3-23 
3-27 = 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
3-31 3-21 
5-1 4-7 
4-24 4-11 
4-1 3-23 
3-27 3-20 
4-3 3-20 
4-1 3-20 
5-1 4-3 
5-1 43 
5-1 4.3 
4-15 3-23 
3-31 3-20 
4-1 3-20 
5-20 5-1 
4-15 3-31 
3-31 3-24 
3-31 3-16 
3-31 3-16 
4-1 3-19 
5-15 4-17 
5-10 4-10 
4-17 3-13 
4-21 4-1 


Kirkland Lake 


Gold Mining; National Sewer Pipe Cl. A; 


N. Y. City Omnibus. 





*Canadian currency. #One share Niagara Mo- 


hawk Power for 10 shares U.G.I. Al 
Consumers Power for each 20 shares U.G.I. E~— 
S—Semi-annually. 


Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. 


so one share 





News & Opinions 





Concluded from page 12 





paid on the common stock since 193], 
In the last five years bonded debt has 
been cut $56 million, or 41.3 per cent, 
This is equal to $37.31 a common 
share. Annual interest charges on 
the total debt have been cut about 
$1.8 million. 





Phelps Dodge B 

Now at 39, stock is a more or less 
typical business cycle issue. (In 1952, 
paid $1.25 before 2-for-1 split and 
$2.37%4 after.) The company’s cop- 
per output last year totaled 226,584 
tons, only slightly less than the record 
output of 1951. Operations are ex- 
pected to hover around the 1952 rate 
until the new Lavender open-pit de- 
velopment begins to produce towards 
the end of 1954. The removal of price 
controls on copper is a definitely fa- 
vorable factor, and will permit con- 
siderably better profit margins than 
those heretofore prevailing. The oil 
and gas drilling program which the 
company began, under an arrange- 
ment with Carter Oil and Continen- 
tal Oil, is almost completed and gas 
has been found in commercial quanti- 
ties. 














































Scovill Manufacturing B+ 

Despite cyclical nature of the com- 
pany’s business, stock (now 30) is a 
97-year dividend-payer. (Paid $2 in 
1952.) Government controls and re- 
strictions on copper and zinc, plus 
abnormally high customers’ inven- 
tories, accounted for a 13 per cent 
drop in sales during 1952, and earn- 
ings declined from $4.13 per share 
to $1.73. There was also a costlv 
19-week strike that started June 21 
at the three Waterbury plants. ‘The 
lifting of price and supply controls, 
possible end of EPT, better labor re- 
lations and continued good demand 
for the more than 15,000 consumer 
items into which the company’s prod- 
ucts are fabricated suggest much im- 
proved results during 1953. Facili- 
ties are now more than ample to 
cover increased operations because oi 
the $33 million which was spent for 
modernization and expansion in 4 
program that began in 1946 and con- 
tinued through 1951. 
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sete for continued progress 


DP&L ANNUAL REPORT DEMONSTRATES THAT THE GOOD OLD 
AMERICAN TEAM OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT CAN AND WILL SUPPLY ANY ELECTRIC REQUIREMENTS. 


The Annual Report of The Dayton Power and Light Company for 1952 is a success story 
you will enjoy reading. It is a record of steady growth of generating power . . . a record 
. of proved ability to increase the sale of the Company’s services and to hold down operating 
costs. 


The Annual Report shows that at the close of 1952 DP&L is better equipped than ever 
before with facilities providing for greater efficiency in operation. 

















New construction completed in 1952 brought about a more comfortable margin between 
anticipated demand and the facilities necessary to meet it. In fact, this margin enabled us 





6041 sq. mi. eee 
282 communities ees 


OHIO 


S@ COLUMBUS fame 


to assist other neighboring companies and particularly the Tennessee Valley Authority 










where we sent during the year approximately two hundred million kilowatt hours of 
electric energy. 


1952 accomplishments, as summarized in the Annual Report, demonstrate that The 





SERVICE AREA Dayton Power and Light Company is equipped, financed, manned and managed for con- 
tinued progress, geared for American teamwork. 


Take a minute to read these highlights 
of 1952 achievement 



























THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 


e Annual gross revenue for the first time passed $50,000,000 























: December 31, 1952 INCREASE e Total number of shareholders reached 19,110, an 
: ASSETS OVER 1951 increase of 800 over 1951 
ee Property and plant............ $173,301,796 10% ‘ . 
; F EE GUI hc. dates ueanduces 15,825,309 4% e Electric generating capacity reached a total of 520,000 kw 
a GU GIONS. occ seccdscees 254,296 65% bs 
Be Total assets....... $189,381 ,401 10% & — Annual residential consumption for 1952 averaged 
: LIABILITIES e 2,285 kwh 
fe ea $146,939,093 21% Se 
eS Current liabilities.............. 14,081,520 decrease 43% e Annual consumption for rural and farm customers averaged 
: SP EES Pee ee eee y 28,360,788 7% 3,600 kwh 
| t. Total liabilities... .$189,381,401 10% 
: = 7,450 new electric customers were added during 1952 
ie RESULTS OF OPERAT ~ 
Be séREVENUE................. $52,008 074 8% e Total sales of natural gas reached 25,328,000 Mcf 
ff. PR cd ivsacnercnncenennas 43,119,588 7% , ' 
Be Net operating revenue......... $ 9,688,486 14% e Annual residential consumption of natural gas averaged 
Be OUMER IGOINE. i.e cc cece cees 148,703 67% 134 Mcf 
a Gross income.............000. $ 9,837,189 14% ; 
| INCOME DEDUCTIONS........... 1,561,747 18% e 4,800 new natural gas customers were added during 1952 
ie og. eee $ 8,275,442 14% pas 
B PREFERRED DIVIDENDS........... ___ 948,770 — e As for several years past, our promotional activities have 
F Earnings on common stock...... $ 7,326,672 16% helped lift the sale of appliances in our service area 


above the national average. 


In spite of the fact that we have 269,631 additional shares outstanding, we have increased the 


net earnings per share of commen stock to $2.85 as compared with $2.74 at the end of 1951 
We will be pleased to mail you a copy 


of ovr 1952 Annual Report on request 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main St., Dayton 1, Ohio 



























New Uses for Plastics materials of great versatility and fu- 
ture promise. Conceived to perform 

vital military services during World 
esi piehinatine War II, they have come along fast in 
intricate engineering problems have recent years. “Growth last year over 
been solved. The Servel Wonderbar, 1951 was around 40 per cent, al- 
containing nine GTAX plastics pieces, though this division of the industry 
is said to be the first large-sized home _ is still rather small from the stand- 
appliance made almost entirely of point of total volume. For 1953, 
plastic. however, another 40 per cent increase 

Many of these products are rein- is anticipated. 

forced plastics which are structural 





Fibrous glass is a principal rein- 








126TH ANNUAL REPORT 
of 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1952: 





' oo of $27,308,828 was substantially larger than net income 
or ‘ 


For the first time since 1931, a dividend was paid on the common 
stock, at the rate of 75 cents per share. For the third consecutive year, 
a full dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on the preferred stock. 

Railway operating revenues for the year dropped by 1.91% but in- 
creased efficiency brought operating expenses down by 4.04%, com- 
pared with 1951. 

Thus, 6.17 cents out of each dollar of revenue were carried down to 
ses — compared with 4.24 cents in 1951 and with only 1.93 cents 
in ; 


Tax accruals of 7.87 cents out of each dollar of revenue, for 1952, 
exceeded net income, as has been the case for some years. 


The average number of employees for the year was 53,732, and the 
total payroll cost was $240,693,550, an average per employee of $4,480. 


$38,227,183 was spent during the year for improvements and new 
equipment. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 




















Income: ae ae Comparison 








With 1951 
Year Increase (++) 
1952 Decrease (—) 








From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, 
NE 5 hits hind nuded eewaS ee bee ebioe $424.871.423 —$ 7,664,136 


From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc.. 27,280,773 — 219,544 





















Total Income 





Shek lehswipcalh heilGishccpreueasea elaine $452,152.196 —S$ 7,883,680 
































Expenditures: 

Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes........ $386,361.424 —$15,635,974 

Interest, rents and miscellaneous services......... 38,481,944 — 404,826 
Taber Gres sass ss «5 sii Gly cawdgs ss <: $424,843,.368 —$16,040,800 










Net Income: 












For improvements, sinking funds and other purposes $ 27,308,828 +$ 8,157,120 





R. B. WHITE, President 











forcement in adding great strength 
and toughness to plastics; also used; 
paper, cotton, rayon, nylon and the 
newer synthetic fibers. Much of the 
current expansion by weavers of glass 
fabrics is attributable to the growth 
of reinforced plastics. _ Applications 
have been extended to machine com. 
ponents, machine housings, glazing 
sheets, tote boxes (utility boxes use( 
in industrial plants), fishing rods 
electrical parts, piping, refrigerator 
door linings, luggage, sport cars and 
boats and automotive indusicry tools. 

The industry also has fixed its 
sights on the entire inside lining for 
refrigerators, on I-beams and other 
building materials, on furniture, re- 
action vessels, plating tanks, fresh 
water tanks, fuel oil tanks, etc.  In- 
terest is widespread and growing. At 
a reinforced plastics conference re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C., 437 
companies were represented. An even 
broader and bigger range of product 
uses is thus promised for plastics, 
once a step-child of the chemical in- 
dustry but today growing into a 
mighty giant. 
























Auto Companies 





Continued from page 11 


even though the season of peak de- 
mand for automotive vehicles is 
approaching. This development, it’s 
believed, would signal a return to the 
prewar situation when used cat 
operations of the car dealers wert 
marginal at best ; these activities were 
primarily carried on to encourage 
trade-ins on new models. In recent 
years, of course, used car operations 
have been a bonanza for car dealers. 


Car Price Outlook 


It does not necessarily follow that 
new car prices will follow the trend 
of the used car market. Several facts, 
however should be kept in mind, The 
removal of price controls on new and 
used cars on March 5 (the decontrol 
action also covered auto parts and 
accessories, trucks and buses) failed 
to evoke any widespread enthusiasm 
from auto distributors because it had 
only. academic significance. Als0, 
the competitive battle now shaping 
among the industry’s giants promises 
to be the keenest of the postwaf 
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» TRANE 


NET SALES 


{in Millions of Dollars) 
$41,982,317 











$8,929,877 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





NET INCOME AND TAXES ON INCOME 
{in Millions of Dollars) $4,479,874 








@ Net Income $2277473_| | 
(J Toxes on Income 








$559,132 
} 











1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





CAPITAL INVESTMENT PER COMMON SHARE 
{in Dollars) $2256 








$12.34 
¢ 
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Reports on 1952 


© AIR CONDITIONING 
© HEATING 
© VENTILATING 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 


The Trane Company established new sales records in 1952 
for the tenth consecutive year. 

Consolidated net sales were $41,983,000, compared 
with $38,576,000 in 1951. 

Net income equaled $3.80 per share, compared with 
$3.60 the previous year. 

Cash dividends paid were $1.50 per share, as compared 
with $1.25 in 1951. 

The Company invested $1,230,000 in plant expansion, 
new tools and equipment. These facilities will contribute 
to increased production at lower costs. 

A new laboratory, begun in 1952, will triple research, 
product development and testing facilities. 

Through continuing engineering progress, the manage- 
ment aims to maintain and improve the Company’s posi- 
tion in air conditioning, heating, ventilating, refrigeration 
and heat transfer fields. 


Copy of Annual Report will be sent on request 


NOTE: These statements have been prepared solely for information 
purposes. They must not be construed as an offer to buy or sell, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, the securities of the Company. 


TRANE 


THE TRANE COMPANY °* LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING DIVISION * SCRANTON, PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING * VENTILATING 








REDEMPTION NOTICE 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A, 
3%2%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1957 


American Cyanamid Company has notified the holders of its Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series A, 314%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1957, of its election to redeem 
on April 15, 1953, such stock currently outstanding, approximating 14,000 shares. 


In the interim, up to the close of business on April 13, 1953, holders of such stock have 
the right to convert the shares into Common Stock on the basis of approximately 4.7 
shares of Common (four full shares and a scrip certificate for the fraction of a share) 
for each share of Preferred Stock, Series A. 


It is pointed out that, at the recent price of $4814 per share, 4.7 shares of Common 
Stock had a market value of approximately $228 whereas the redemption price 
($103.50 plus accrued dividends for the period April 1 to 15, 1953) for one share of 
Preferred Stock, Series A, is only $103.64583. 


For conversion or redemption the certificates, together with the prescribed form of 
Letter of Transmittal, should be forwarded by registered mail to 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
11 Broad Street, New York 15, New York, 


marked for the attention of Stock Transfer Department, (in the event of surrender 
for conversion), and Corporate Securities Division, (in the event of surrender for 


redemption). 


March 12, 1953 


R. S. Kyle, 
Secretary 














REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 








Handsome 


OUTHERN ARIZONA 
Estate 


Large main house with enclosed patio; a 
garden full of assorted fruit trees; 25’ x 50’ 
swimming pool; guest house; staff’s quar- 
ters; tack house and corral. Attractively 
furnished. Choice location. On 35 acres, 
just 7 miles N. E. of downtown Tucson. 
Now a private residence; suitable for 
guest ranch. Perfect condition. $89,500 
for furnished houses and all improvements; 
on 5 acres. $132,000 for entire estate. 
For complete information contact 


BATAVIA REALTY 
& INSURANCE CoO. 
Tucson, Arizona 











CONNECTICUT 
NORWALK, CONN. 


7-acre estate, sound view, near Merritt Parkway, 
secluded, 7 rooms, two baths, shower and powder 
room, 3 enclosed porches, barn, 2-car garage, 
servants’ quarters above, 2 wells, hot water 
heat. $50,000. Will sell with 3 acres, $40,000. 


H. WAKEFIELD, Norwalk, Conn. 
Phone: 6-2057 


MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 











ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
locations. Some restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 


B. W. Hopkinson 
44 





period. Ford, of course, is making a 
serious challenge to Chevrolet’s his- 
toric leadership and it is noteworthy 
that only about 101,000 vehicles 
separated the two rivals last year. 
Furthermore, while a price reduction 
in new cars this year cannot be ruled 
out entirely, dealers could accomplish 
the same end result—as many have 
been reported doing recently—simply 
by allowing more generous trade-in 
values on used cars. While today’s 
car is far superior to its prewar 
predecessor, it is interesting to note 
that if all the optional equipment 
items (including air conditioning, 
power steering, automatic transmis- 
sion, etc.) offered on some models 
are totaled, the price tag for these 
“extras” alone would approximate 
the complete cost of a prewar car. 


Status of Independents 


Taking the industry as a whole, 
production of around 534 million 
units would permit an extremely 
good earnings year by virtually any 
standard. And, as markets become 





more competitive, the independents— 
rather than the industry’s Big Three 
—are likely to be hardest hit. Gen- 
eral Motors, pacemaker of the indus- 
try, has ‘set its sights on a $9 billion 
sales goal this year compared with 
$7.5 billion in 1952. Besides its lead- 
ership in the automotive field, G.M. 
is the country’s largest producer of 
jet engines and diesel locomotives, 
and also makes a host of consumer 
appliances. Completion of tooling up 
for defense output will be a helpful 
factor in 1953 operations of General 
Motors and other car builders. 


Ford Ranks Second 


It has now been established that 
the number two auto maker in the 
U.S. is not Chrysler but Ford Motor 
Company—which, like General Mo- 
tors, is highly integrated. Chrysler, 
on the other hand, represents more 
of an assembly-type operation, de- 
pending heavily on outside suppliers 
for its components. In the matter of 
diversification, however, neither Ford 
nor Chrysler approaches the position 
of General Motors. A public offer- 
ing of Ford stock, incidentally, has 
been rumored as in the planning 
stage, though without confirmation. 

The only automotive issue that has 
attained investment status is General 
Motors. Chrysler, a more volatile 
issue, has been mentioned frequently 
as a stock split candidate. General 
Motors (at 68) and Chrysler, at 88, 
afford yields of 5.9 per cent and 68 
per cent, respectively, from their reg- 
ular dividends, making them suitable 
commitments for income and eventual 
appreciation. 

The eventual fate of the excess 
profits tax, however, will have an im- 
portant bearing on earnings of the 
two companies. Chrysler, for ex- 
ample, was hit by EPT to the tune 
of $3.56 per share in 1952, and 
GM’s EPT bill approximated $1.8 
per share. 

In less certain position are the 
smaller independents, with the pos- 
sible exception of Studebaker—the 
only company that has been able to 
garner more than a microscopic share 
of the automobile market. Two o 
these, Willys-Overland and Kaiser- 
Frazer, are currently carrying of 
merger talks and Packard has also 
been mentioned as a merger possi- 
bility. THE END 
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A Report of Progress 
Pittsburgh Steel Company - 1952 Annual Report 


The net income of Pittsburgh Steel Company for 1952 expansion program, and the three complete plant 
was $5,150,034, after making provision of $4,305,553 shutdowns in the second quarter caused by the in- 
for depreciation and amortization and $4,829 000 for dustry-wide steel strikes, were quickly overcome by 
income taxes. The adverse effect of the cutback in our recovery in the third quarter, and record shipments 
operations during the first quarter necessitated by our and sales in the fourth quarter. 


A Brief Analysis 


1952 1951 1950 
ne rn Wt I bs ai Sint is Gino ak Way hs ees ee nn SRE $ 128,988,268 $149,255,271 $118,008,686 
BR re 958,829* 1,140,539 1,001,297 
Operating Rate (Ingot Capacity) ..... 0... ccc ccc ccc vcees 85.3% 101.8% 100.2% 
BWOE UEOOINS HICIONG FRNES. cc 5). 6k i hi ccecclc dw cocccs weapon $ 9,979,034 $ 23,402,599 $ 12,860,410 
IN MN Say Sides $d 4 6S aw Galak A bled Wis 00 oe «oR 4,829,000 16,071,000 6,510,000 
i 6a ae wuld she eORR ae aeats Sides «soo tee 5,150,034 7,331,599 6,350,410 
IN ii Sinai dK Se Hd elwa G RS Ke oss 0s 4 3.99% 4.91% 5.38% 
ial la alk Bas 4 ails oem ee 6 oR $3.25 $5.99 $6.13 
Preferred Dividend Arrearages (Year End)................ None None $ .3,068,027 
ESE re rrr $ 32,260,237 $ 11,817,022 2,447,034 
pT Oe ee ee ere 128,751,121 112,808,642 78,170,737 
bs coeiie kad RSs oi ealee<. ewes 0s cane 27,402,011 32,672,659 24,581,146 
Cash and Government SeCuritieS. . 66s cs icicévcsccvdwc< 12,970,866 32,520,438 17,564,750 
*It is estimated that approximately 104,000 net tons of shipments were lost as a result of the strike. 
Dividends 
During the year your Company paid the regular quar- of conserving its cash while engaged in its major 
terly dividends on its preferred stocks, amounting to expansion program by the payment of quarterly 2% 
$1,081,863 on the Prior Preferred Stock, First Series, stock dividends on its common stock, amounting to a 
5%2%, and $225,510 on the Class A 5% Preferred total of 89,952 shares. 
Stock. In addition, the Company continued its policy 
Program of Progress 
A NEW STEEL COMPANY 
The program of modernization and expansion com- strip manufactured by the Thomas Strip Division. 
menced in 1950 is nearing the final stages of comple- This product mix is adjusted precisely to the market 
tion, and the year 1953 should see the realization of demand and will enable your Company to participate 
its major objectives of eliminating a deficiency in in markets using 45% of the Country’s total steel 
finishing facilities, restoring a proper balance in pro- tonnage as compared with a present participation in 
duction capacities among various departments and markets using only 12% of such tonnage. In effect, 
stabilizing earnings. In addition, your Company will your Company will be “a new steel company.” It will be 
have a diversified line of products consisting of hot producing all of its steel in larger and lower cost open 
and cold rolled sheets and strip, seamless tubular hearth furnaces, and more than 80% of its finished 
products, wire products and specialty items of coated steel products on new mills of the latest design. 
PROGRAM OF PROGRESS — PERCENT COMPLETIONS 
POI WI SO a oo 6 ooo endian. 6 cd ccc e tome a eee dock viadc bon ednansseaawes 100% Complete 
Hmeraciee Ge Greet, Furman Compmetiy Ge T2ie ois. oo ccec astccensecesaccsccsencccescacca 70% Complete 
ineragéd Gt Genet Fiecarttn Commer OY Abie. oe6 5 icc Sedeeckck ccc cece ces sHe Tee eels 72% Complete 
Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill.................0.000000- 100% Complete 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill... ..............00 eee cues 88% Complete 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill.............cc cece cece eeceenceeees 79% Complete 


~ 














Outlook 





Your Company has been making definite progress, industry. At this date, we are operating at capacity, 
not only with respect to its recent earnings record, have a large backlog of orders and are looking 
but also with respect to its competitive position in the forward toward a good vear. 


A copy of the 1952 Annual Report from which 


the above information has been extracted A/ 
will be mailed upon request. er nce A 


a: Chairman of the Board 
& 





G 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


President 





Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





at 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 

12 Months to January 31 
Geen C0E. Bi) cadicw css. $3.28 $3.53 
Lerner Stores ........... 2.28 2.18 


9 Months to January 31 


Sheraton Corp. of Amer.. 2.40 2.17 
6 Months to January 31 
Anderson, Clayton ...... 2.38 3.52 
Distillers Corp-Seagrams.. 2.65 2.23 
Waukesha Motors ....... 0.79 1.91 
; 3 Months to January 31 
Continental Motors ...... 70.49 0.38 
1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
Abbott Laboratories ..... 2.25 2.76 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 2.47 2.86 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... 3.52 5.19 
Amer. Colortype......... 2.21 3.42 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 3.67 3.80 
Amer. Radiator & Stand- 
ond Senitery .......... 1.78 2.16 
Amer. Smelting & Ref.... 5.35 6.89 
a eee 3.05 2.78 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 2.63 2.87 
ae 1.08 0.77 
ee 1.75 1.77 
At’'l Refining ............ 6.07 5.14 
Bath Iron Works ....... 323 2.77 
ge 0.80 0.77 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1.90 2.56 
Benguet Cons. Mining.... 0.13 0.13 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 
$1.66 


Bohn Aluminum.......... $2.72 
Campbell, Wyant & 

Cannon Foundry ...... 4.07 3.29 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool ... 11.18 11.28 
Glagk Gontroller: ... <.<«. 5.85 6.36 
(Aes Core. seis sscces 3.94 4.06 
Combustion Engineering- 

Superheater ........... 6.15 6.24 
Compo Shoe Machy....... 0.78 0.61 
Pee ere 0.91 1.38 
CS Sere ere 2.27 3.26 
Cons. Laundries ......... 1.65 1.67 
Cons. Retail Stores....... 0.63 1.08 
Continental Oil .......... 3.91 4.25 
Creameries of Amer...... 1.39 1.29 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 1.02 0.72 
Decea Records .......... 0.90 1.08 
Det. Steel Products ..... 3.57 4.74 
De Valbiss. Go; ..5 63... 3.01 3.42 
Diamond Match ......... 3.20 5.13 
a re 2.02 1.90 
Duval Sulphur .......... 3.06 1.36 
East. Stainless Steel...... 1.81 2.72 
Edison Bros. Stores...... 2.40 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite ......... 6.55 4 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 2.48 


Elgin Nat'l Watch....... 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 
Fed. Mining & Smelt 
Florence Stove .......... 
General Acceptance ...... 
Gardner-Denver 
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Invest $20 in a Brighter Financial Future! 


The time-saving, money-saving way to prepare for a 





brighter financial future is through a Financial World 





subscription. For less than 6 cents a day you receive: 





Fira iCIAL WOPLL 
INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 


(] Check here if subscription is NEW. 


ES 





sored ever dia e 64.0 6G 6 @ 6.0 8 00 6p 0 0 64s 6 0's.6 Bo ob 5.62618 6 os Ob eb 0 00S 6 Ee ee Obs Clb wes 


QGP This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
ARERR Rae eae tee eee eT 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual ‘Stock .Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


SERRE SSCS RR RATER RRS TR SERRE EST R CE RR RR ERRCRRS TERS ERT ESSRRERRRRES ERR ERASE 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(March 25) 


(] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
General Motors ......... 26 $5.64 
General Time Corp....... 4.08 5.48 
Goodman Mfg. .......... 3.33 8.32 
Hammermill Paper ...... 1.38 2.91 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.81 3.66 
Holland Furnace ........ 1.45 2.02 
Hollinger Gold .......... *0.39 *0.30 
Hudson Bay Mining..... *5.37 *6,42 
Insurance Co.of No. Amer. 5.65 4.17 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 2.93 3.02 
ek. eres 7.04 8.40 
lowe Pet. & 1t:......<.5: 1.74 1.89 
Limes: CRRMEY 600i Oe ss 4.55 3.08 
Lehigh Port. Cement..... 3.07 2.90 
eee ees 1.41 


Meéclkc “PRUs 66.00 5.600 
Mapes Cons. Mfg......... 
Molybdenum Corp. ...... 


ShkheeS53g9R 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry .. 4.61 
Murray Ohio Mfg. ...... , 

Nat’! Auto. Fibres....... 2.06 
Nat’! Cylinder Gas....... 2.04 


Newport News Shipbuild- 


wm 
“I 
wn 
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UE Frei n . Be dee x a we ald 4.92 22 
Nopco Chemical ......... 1.67 25 
Pe Wee ssa Se Eis 6.00 6.35 
Pabst Brewing .......... 1.90 2.14 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. 4.44 5.14 
Park Utah Mines........ D0.01 0.13 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 2.75 2.99 
a Sra 2.81 2.03 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 3.34 3.45 
 & ear 4.39 5.52 
ae 2.17 2.42 
Phelps Dodge ........... 3.45 4.24 
Phoenix Hosiery ........ 0.70 D3.44 
Pitts. Consolidation Coal.. 6.86 7.44 
Pitts. Forgings .......... 2.73 3.79 
Pitts. Pinte Giass........ 4.07 3.44 
Pratt & Lambert......... 4.08 4.67 
Prentice-Hall ........... 1.28 1.19 
Pub. Service Colo........ 2.29 2.10 
| ener 6.63 4.92 
Reynolds Metals ........ 8.71 10.59 
| rr 2.76 3.78 
Richmond Radiator ...... D0.10 0.69 
Rio Grande Valley Gas... 0.17 0.19 
Mt. Joseph Lead... i020... 3.55 5.00 
Sangame Elec. ..: 6.6653. 2.88 2.61 
| 3.44 3.50 
Sharon Steel... ......00.. 4.65 8.06 
Shawinigan Water & Pr.. *1.91 *1.85 
kre 6.75 7.20 
Simonds Saw & Steel.... 5.68 8.40 
WE eh ca cscs nes o< 9.76 10.82 
So. (aie. Baloo... ...... 3.33 2.98 
Stand, Oat Cf. J.)........ 8.55 8.72 
Standard Tie .... 2.06005 b0.80 b1.16 
Stewart-Warner ......... 3.30 3.20 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 6.06 5.36 - 
Symington-Gould ........ 0.86 0.89 
Technicolor ............. 2.19 2.06 
Towmotor Corp. ......... 3.59 4.06 
Caer 0.28 0.22 
Un. Aircraft Products.... 0.42 0.07 
Cee 4.03 3.58 
- Saaaeeerrer ee 4.19 4.35 
Un. Engineering & Fdry.. 1.51 1.54 
U. S. Hoffman Machy.... 1.48 1.62 
Re. DO oi iciccases 1.28 1.53 
Universal Cyclops Steel.. 4.26 4.85 
Universal Match ........ 2.51 2.47 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 2.55 2.81 
oe ee eee 0.66 D018 
Wrigley (Wm.) ........ 4.41 4.76 





*Canadian currency. +Reprinted to correct fig- 
ure. b—Class B. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Bower Roller Bearing Company 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 





mecorporated: 1910, Michigan; established 1907. Office: 3040 Hart Avenue, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. Annual wesees: May 1 in 1952. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1951): 3,292. 


Capital ae $ 
re term d 


Non 
- -900,000 shs 


Business: Second largest maker of tapered and roller bear- 
ings for automobiles, trucks, tractors, railroad cars, aircraft, 
and for industrial, road building and construction machinery. 
Normally, largest customer is Ford; others include Chrysler, 
Hudson, General Motors, International Harvester and 
Packard. In 1953, contracted for Franklin Railway Supply 
to use Bower roller bearings in its freight car journal boxes. 


Management: Has good record of profitable operation. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $7.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; inven- 
tories, $6.3 million. Book value of stock, $15.35 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments, 1914-1920; 1922-1923; 1930-1932; 
1934 to date. 


Outlook: Improved trade position and wide diversification 
of markets point to reasonably well sustained operations 
over the medium term; however, cyclical factors will even- 
tually influence earnings results. 


Comment: Capital stock is one of the better situated motor 
parts equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.82 $1.61 $2.58 7$3.32 $2.82 $3.47 $3.04 $2.99 


Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 
MGR  ccecccccwcccce 19% 21% 19% 21 17% 25% 29% 35 
ME wcccccccccccese 14% 15% 16 16% 13 17% 2456 25% 


‘Adjusted for stock splits, 3-for-2 in 1946, 2-for-1 in 1950. tBefore $0.27 con- 
tingency and inventory reserves. 





Pan American Petroleum & Transport Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): Preferred, 268; common, 1,005. 


Capitalization: 


I IS 6 dd tplc hes b.eube or dice$s (ede cd cnsenacemepes $31,678,088 
“Preferred stock 4% cum. ($25 par)............sseecceces 89,543 shs 
Common NN Ce Ro iccciwedes cevcdccdsastccccousaces +4,702,945 shs 


nicallable at $25. tAbout 3,700,000 shares (78.7%) owned by Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), December 31 » 1951, 


Business: A holding company, whose American Oil (Amoco) 
and Mexican Petroleum subsidiaries are substantial mar- 
keters of petroleum products along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The Pan American Refining subsidiary has refineries at 
Texas City, Baltimore and Savannah. Producing properties 
are mostly in Texas and Louisiana. Production in 1951 was 
81 million barrels, 16.1% of 50.2 million refinery run. 


Management: Three of nine directors are identified with 
Standard of Indiana, six with company or minority interests. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $46.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $17.0 million; market- 
able securities, $6.2 million; inventories, $57.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $35.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919-27, 1931-33, 1939-41 and 
145 to date. 

Outlook: As company is principally a refiner and distrib- 
utor, with production activities small, competitive condi- 
tions tend to restrict profit margins. 


Comment: Shares constitute a speculative minority situa- 
on. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Famed per share.. _- 11 $1.57 = $2.98 $3.01 $2.83 $4.30 $5.14 $4.44 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.40 0.75 1.00 ss 1.50 1.75 1.75 
Rig 


Sadie pasgsccwns 20 20% 18 21% 22 27% 40% 41 
vtseenealen tate 13% 13 13 13% 12 18% 25 33% 


‘Paid 1/10 share of Petroleum Heat & Power. 
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Incorporated: 1911, Maine, as rs a of two hoes emg omen. 


Office: 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Annual meeting: 

5 im at Augusta, Maine. f 2R, of pe eh a Gums "SL. 1952): 
been 

NA CO GU iin decd cccadedudadcccedscncessceadscsccceeeceuanens 
Capital A "$00 Wa cu tadd tetas siddcccandecesasaacess 1,181, 67 hs 


*Anaconda Copper owns 333,000 shares (28.2%). 


Business: Operates a low-grade porphyry deposit in Ari- 
zona. Reserves were estimated in December, 1951, at 774 mil- 
lion pounds of recoverable copper. In 1951, produced 78.2 
million pounds of copper from 4.0 million tons of ore assay- 
ing 1.0% (49% open-pit). 

Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $12.6 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $5.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.9 million. Book value of stock, $32.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1916-20; 1923-27; 1929-30; 1940 
to date. 


Outlook: Open pit operations, supplementing lower-grade 
ore output from underground workings, have enabled main- 
tenance of fairly stable operating results, with somewhat 
increased tonnage serving as offset to higher over-all costs. 
Substantial reserves indicate reasonably long life for present 
properties. 


Comment: 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
*Earned per share.. -& 13 $1.60 $3.93 $3.87 $1.67 $3.34 = tage 


Dividends paid ..... -00 1.00 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.25 
HIgh ccc cccccccccce boon 22% 17% 21% 18% 20% 29% 29% 
errr re 11% 13% 12% 15% 11% 12% 18% 21% 





~ * After depreciation but before depletion. tNine months te September 30 vs. $2.70 
in like 1951 period. 





_ Texas Pacific Land Trust 





Organized: 1888, under declaration of trust by holders of income and land 

| bonds of the Texas Pacific Railway. Office: 65 Broadway, New York 
N. . Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 

Sadiaktn 40; sub-shares, 5,560. 


Capitalization: 

Long i ices eee dee tetadaedekceasenecsaenseweeounnse None 
*Certificates of proprietary interest...............-.seeeees 2,488 ctfs. 

*Sub- *Sub-share certificate of proprietary interest ($1 par)...... 1,149,789 etfs. 


” *Exchangeable in the ratio of one certificate for each 100 sub-shares 
or vice versa. 


Business: Originally organized to operate and liquidate 
about 3,450,000 acres of land in West Texas. Holds about 1.8 
million acres. Revenues are derived from rentals and royal- 
ties from oil, mining and grazing. Oil and gas rentals, 
bonuses and royalties contributed over 95% of 1951 revenues; 
land sales and grazing most of the remainder. Considering 
change-over to a corporation form of business. 

Management: Trustees experienced in oil and real estate. 

Financial Position: Balance sheets are presented only in 
summary form. On December 31, 1951, cash totaled $2.4 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.5 million; against reserves of $3.4 mil- 
lion. No valuation of realty has been made or is assumed on 
its books. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues are mainly derived from land leases 
and from production from oil and gas wells, but in absence 
of more detailed data than is available the outlook cannot 
be clearly defined. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF SUB-SHARES 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 
*Earned per share.. -o 30 $0.98 $1.64 $3.20 $2.67 $2.99 $3.13 


Dividends paid ..... "15 0.30 1.30 2.00 1.70 1.70 1.55 $3.30 
GE i cinc iis shin om 26% 34% 48% 58% 89% 188 195% 
SO oie erin ene. 13% 14% ‘15% 29 33% 53 80 128 





*Earnings are shown on combined certificates of proprietary interest and sub-share 
certificates; and are before any allowances for depletion on properties assigned no 
value on the books. 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 





























WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 





1953 
Mar. 7 
8,172 
101.3 
685,016 


1953 
Mar. 4 


1952 
Mar. 15 
7,414 
1010 
713,112 


“Mar. 14 
8,138 
100.1 

$680,000 





— 1952 
Mar. 11 Mar. 12 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


{Net Loans 
™Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


Federal 
Reserve 


94 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


$38,345 
22,729 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


. | Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 
(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 

necessary; A ee ae 
Averages: 

30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 


65 Stocks . 





Fromm 


Mar. 11 
288.02 
110.52 

53.10 
112.70 





Mar. 17 


290.64 
112.03 


re 
Mar.13 Mar.14 Mar. 16 
289.04 | 289.52 
110.45 Ex- 111.36 
53.88 change 53.77 53.77 
113.18 Closed 113.53 113.96 
piercing ables alin Ti TS 
Mar.11 Mar.12 Mar.13 Mar. 14 
1,890 1,780 1,760 
1,177 1,172 
416 535 
462 357 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


Mar. 12 


288.00 
110.19 
53.36 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 112.69 


vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 299 280 
New Highs for 1952-53 61 54 
New Lows for 1952-53 6 6 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


change 
Mail us a list of your securities and let us — 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 


results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


6 
97.86 
$3,282 


97.88 
$3,080 


97.86 
$2,730 


1953 
Feb. 25 Mar. 4 
3.081% 3.086% 
3.338 3.402 
3.631 3.631 


979) 
$3,31 
———— 1952-53 

High Low 
3.090% 2.890% 
3.402 3.256 
3.682 3.507 








‘Feb. 11 
3.062% 


*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 18 


3.068% 


Mar. 11 
You incur no obligation. 


GTP SSCEHSCRSEASTERRRERORERRESSRRERE HS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 17, 1953 


5.57 
5.52 
5.18 
5.51 


6.25 
6.03 
5.59 
6.13 


5.42 
5.35 
5.04 
5.37 


5.60 


My Objective: 

Capital Enhancement [] "235% 
29% 
17% 
51% 
24% 
49 
22 
42% 
1334 + 


FINANCIAL WORL! 


Mar 10 
Income [] 


21% 
28% 
16 

47%, 
23% 
475, 
21% 
40% 
125% 
13 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Republic Steel 

New York Central Railroad 
Southern Pacific Company 
St. Regis Paper 

United States Steel 

South Carolina Electric & Gas 
* | Raytheon Manufacturing 





8 
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Tomorrow today... via FWA 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 


how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 

tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — 

approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 

of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow’s Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
5 ‘ and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 

work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 


desk tomorrow morning? a, J: | 
ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS. . . FLY 


2 : q TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
“ie “ee Pe . > oa U.S. A.- EUROPE>-AFRICA-ASIA 
CHICAGO gO Fs 


RANCH van 
CISCO ANSAS Fee G 


a ST. Louts 


all 
LBUQUER' 
ES PHOENIX — 





— TIME this big unloading 

bucket bites into a bargeload of coal, 

we’re starting another chemical mir- 

acle on its way to you. Your new 

synthetic fiber suit, the drug that 

“knocked” your flu so fast and the 

bright enamel on your new car could 

all have been born in the coal chemi- 

cal recovery mains of our coke ovens. 

5 But this may be the real miracle: 

- rth fe aes From our coking operations we pro- 

1 TELEVISION b duce not only coke and coal chem- 
CABINET a ne . icals, but we follow through with 
‘s basic products like pig iron and 

NE, Ss cement on one hand and finished 

imacy-Vae) Mme) mm>)ob: be ee eS chemical products like Pittsburgh 
' ioe Insecticides and Dyestuffs on the 

wat: other—all in one continuous, interlocking 

10 VITAMIN CAPSULES , operation. This highly developed in- 


tegration—and it now embraces ten 


2 SHOWER CURTAINS +; operating divisions—requires consid- 


erable engineering skill and years to 
perfect. But the payoff is the unusual 
25 LBS. OF FERTILIZER i. 2 production efficiency and product 
tn : , quality control that have. become 
synonymous with Pittsburgh Coke 

& Chemical. 





PIG IRON 


| —8 
Mere) 386g PITTSBURGH 


COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 








ACTIVATED PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 


“ 





